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Molinelle Perfumes Bed ‘Jackets Robes Baby Shetlands Gloves 
Sweaters Jewel Boxes Novelties Leather Cases and Purses 


C. W. DAVENPORT Importer, 366 Fifth Ave., New York 


To be found at exclusive shops throughout the United States. 


SIN 


New, smart, complete, DIFFERENT — a 
vacation paradise in a glamorous “South 
Seas” setting. Tenth-mile private beach. 
Tiled pool. Cabanas. Game, sun-bathing 
equipment. Outdoor and indoor dancing, 
dining, entertainment, bars. Famous Manga 
Reva Room. Beautiful tropic garden. Gay 
social life. Selected clientele. Courteous, 
complete services. The one ideal place for 
a perfect vacation in Miami Beach. Open 
all year. For folder, details, see your travel 
agent, or write: 


JOHN M. DUFF JR., Manager 
OCEAN FRONT AT 20TH STREE” 


awaits you 


in New York 


Six lounges, five sundecks, numerous music 
studios are among the features which makes 
this an outstanding hotel in New York. Swim- 
ming pool, “Contour Corner” for body condi- 
tioning and many floors reserved exclusively 
for women. Three popular priced restaurants. 
* 
1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50 * Double, from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12 * Double, from $16 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 


of 
MIAMI! Beata 


Planned and built to give Miami Beach a hotel 
ranking with America’s finest. Private beach and 
gardens assure “elbow room” for a carefully re- 
stricted clientele. Reservations in advance. No 
deviation from these published season dates: No- 
vember 20 to April 20—and plans may be made 
accordingly. Deluxe brochure on request. 


SW HLTMAN: 


B OY 


John Paul Stack 
General Manager 


FATIO DUNHAM, Manager 


OCEAN FRONT AT 34th STREET’ 


eynote of your 
-yacation . Escape from the 
winter and demands of business 
to a life of sports and gaiety. 

Revive your tired spirits . . . Take 
a vacation from thought. The 
Cloister, like every good host will 
think for you. Golf, swim, ride, 
hunt, shoot skeet, bicycle, play 
tennis . . . or just relax. Selected 
clientele. 


THE CLOISTER 
Sea Island, Georgia 


Write direct, see travel 


agent or Cloister N. Y. 


=< Qyreyaie Phone Clrcle 5-8055. 
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on winter worries 
under the soothing 
desert sun 


Now...more than ever... 
you will enjoy a visit to 
Tucson, Our “w/nter’ is just 
rounding into top form—a 
remarkable season of warm, 
golden days...velvet nights. 
It’s the festive season, too. 
Diversions for every mood 
include Tucson’s famed § 
| midwinter rodeo. + Write 

today for free information. 
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sun. Desert! Mountains! 
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ARIZONA LIMITED — for 
streamlined speed and luxury— 
between Chicago and Tucson- 
Phoenix. Leaves every other 
day beginning December 15. 
All-Pullman, extra fare. Diner- 
Buffet-Lounge-Observation 
Car. Stewardess-Nurse Service. 
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distinguished comfort — daily 
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FLYING SOUTH 
| In the autumn Canada 


_ geese and vast numbers of 
_ wild ducks rest on the 
: tshes of Glynn made 
famous by Sidney Lanier, the 
Orgia poet. 
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THE Sea Islands—the Spaniards called them the Golden Isles—edge the 
coast of Georgia, from Savannah down to the Florida line, with a green- 
and-silver fringe. Despite its proximity to the main routes of travel be- 
tween North and South this off-shore archipelago has miraculously re- 
tained the primeval tranquility of which nearly every man has at some 
time dreamed. The most colorful era in our history, the era of the Creek 
Confederation, the conquistadors, the friars, the buccaneers, the early 
English planters, lingers on in the names of the Islands—Tybee, Wassaw, 
Skidaway, Ossabaw, St. Catherines, Blackbeard, Sapeloe, St. Simons, 
Jekyll, Cumberland. He who visits the remoter ones will step back into 
the past, for he will see and hear little that was not there four hundred 
years ago when the first white men came. 

The seaward shores of the islands run down to meet the boisterous 
Atlantic combers which break in thunder on the hard white sands. On 
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Friendly, cheerful and 
easy-going Negroes com- 
prise a large proportion 
of the population of the 
Sea Islands. The older 
ones speak Gullah, a 
corrupt form of English 
derived from the dialect 
of their West African 
ancestors. 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL 
Photographs by Redvers Cavendish 
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Christ Church on Saint Simons Island has one 

of the most picturesque graveyards in the 

South and a history running back to the days 

when the Wesleys served as chaplains to the 
island’s garrison, 


lush 


Herds of deer find pasturage in the 
meadows of the savannahs and glades. 


the west the labyrinthine Florida Pass- 
age, a highway for small craft of every 
description, separates them from the 
mainland. Though St. Simons is linked 
with the sleepy little seaport of Bruns- 
wick by a motor causeway, in the early 
spring a lane bordered by masses of 
white and pink oleander blossoms, the 
other islands, being without regular 
means of communication, drowse the 
days away in pleasant isolation, Conse- 
quently, though distant glimpses of some 
of them may be had from the Savannah- 
Jacksonville highway, U. S. 17, and from 
the Florida Iast Coast trains, they have 
completely escaped tourist invasion and 
form a tranquil little world of their own. 

All of the islands are dead flat, but 
their lack of elevation is compensated for 
by a wealth of vegetation: tall pines 
massed like grenadiers in black bat- 
talions; venerable live oaks—the groves 
on St. Simons supplied the timbers for 
the frigate Constitution from which 
Spanish moss swings in silver streamers 
and festoons; giant magnolias whose 
dark foliage is sprinkled with incandes- 
cent blossoms; palmetto jungles made 
impenetrable by interlacing creepers and 
vines. Narrow, tortuous creeks which 
rise and fall with the tide mesh the 
marshes with a network of blue veins, 
And there is the breath of the tropics in 
the warm air-currents from the Gulf 
Stream. 

In painting the landscape of the Sea 
Islands nature applied color with a lavish 
hand the diverse greens of the live 
oaks, sycamores, palmettos, pines; the 
pink and white of the oleanders; the 
scarlet of the turkscap and hibiscus; the 
rich cream of the magnolia blossoms ; 
the duns and grays of the reeds and sea 
grasses; the violets and amethysts and 
mauves of the marshes; the brilliant blue 
of the tidal rivers, and the variegated 
tints of the wildflowers, which grow in 
such density and profusion that they 
look like gorgeous Oriental rugs tossed 
carelessly upon the ground, For a few 
brief glorious moments before the sun 
sinks into Georgia the western heavens 
are aflame from zenith to horizon, but 
the island world is most enchanting after 
night has fallen, when a sky profounder 
than purple is heavy with stars, the 
brooding marshes are transformed into a 
vast silver floor by the limelight of the 
moon, the fronds of the palmettos rustle 
in the night breeze, and from the jungle 
come a thousand mysterious sounds, 

Barring St. Simons, which has a pic- 
turesque little community at its southern 
end, and the adjacent Sea Island with its 
luxurious resort hotel and winter homes 

a little tidal creek provided its pro- 
moters with an excuse for calling it a 
separate island — the archipelago is a 


Port Frederica on Saint 
Simons Island was built by 
Governor Oglethorpe to de- 
fend Georgia from the 
Spaniards, 


silent, mysterious, lonely region, its lone: 
liness accentuated by the eries of the 
wildfowl which make their homes in the 
marshes, the great alligators which haunt 
the bayous and on sunny days emerge 
to bask upon the sandbars, the herds of — 
deer which find pasturage in the lush 
meadows of the savannahs and glades, ” 
The outlying islands have a scanty hu- 
man population, mainly Negro farmers 
and plantation hands, some Portuguese 
shrimpers and a_ sprinkling of back-— 
woodsmen who dwell in rude cabins and 
make a living with rod and gun. 

A few of the smaller islands are gov- 
ernment property; the others, with the 
exception of St. Simons, are privately 
owned, and certain of them may not be 
visited without permission. 

The southernmost, Cumberland, which 
has belonged to the Carnegie family for 
several generations, owes its name to the 
generosity of a royal prince and the © 
gratitude of an Indian chieftain, When 
General James Oglethorpe, the first gov- 
ernor of the Colony of Georgia, made a 
trip to England in 1734, he took with him 
Chief ‘Tomochichi, the ruler of the pow- 
erful Creek Confederation, and the lat- — 
ter’s nephew and successor, Tooanahowi. 
The two chieftains, striking figures in 
their brilliant native costumes, created a 
sensation at the court of George Il and 
were treated with marked consideration, 
the younger being presented with a watch 
by the king’s third son, William Augus- 
tus, Duke of Cumberland, then a lad of 
thirteen. Indians rarely forget kind- 
nesses, and when Tooanahowi succeeded 
to the rulership of the Confederation he — 
named the southernmost of the islands 
Cumberland. Later on it was presented 
by the State of Georgia to General Na- 
thaniel Greene for his services in the 
Revolution, , 

Upon the fall of Napoleon a party of 
his officers fled to the Sea Islands to 
escape the vengeance of the Bourbons 
and attempted to establish an asylum for 
Irench refugees on Sapeloe, the Zapala — 
of Spanish times, With their own hands 
the fugitive imperialists built a thick- — 
walled manor house from “tabby” — a — 
sort of adobe made from crushed oyster /— 
shells, sand and shell lime—and inau- — 
gurated an ambitious scheme for the — 
agricultural development of the island. 
But the scheme failed for lack of funds, 
the emigrés died or disappeared, the — 
fields they had cleared with such toil 
were swallowed by the jungle, the stately 
manor house fell into ruins. A century 
later Sapeloe was acquired by the late — 
Howard E, Coffin, who restored the old 
“tabby” manor, eventually enlarging it~ 
into the finest mansion in the Islands. At 
it many distinguished guests, including — 
two presidents of the United States, were — 


PLANTATION ROAD 


Nearly a century before the English arrived at Saint 5 

fathers planted extensive plantations and greves of 

After the Revolutienary War Saint Simons plantation 
in the South, 


entertained. The present seigneur of Sapeloe is W. N. Reynolds 
of the North Carolina tobacco clan, who has established on the 
island a vast game preserve and a model plantation. 

The ghost of the most romantic scoundrel in the annals of 
piracy haunts Blackbeard Island. Early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury Edward Teach came to the Americas in command of an 
English privateer, but, having captured a French merchantman, 
he transformed it into a warship of forty guns, renamed it 
Queen Anne’s Revenge, hoisted the Jolly Roger, and for half 
a decade was the terror of the Atlantic seaboard and the Spanish 
Main. Blackbeard, as he was commonly known, is reputed to 
have secretly buried a large part of his booty on the island that 
bears his name, and it may still be there, for before he could 
retrieve it he was killed in action at the mouth of the James. 

Off Brunswick and south of St. Simons is Jekyll, originally 
known as Whale Island but renamed by General Oglethorpe in 
honor of Sir Joseph Jekyll, who contributed generously to the 
support of the struggling young Colony of Georgia. A property 
of the English crown, it was sold by George III to Clement 
Martin, being bought from him in 1791 by a French nobleman 
named du Bignon, a refugee from the Terror, in whose family 
it remained for several generations. 

In the early eighties, before there was a Palm Beach and 
when, indeed, there was little save jungle south of St. Au- 
gustine, a group of hand-picked multimillionaires, seeking a spot 
where they could enjoy mild winters in complete privacy, pur- 


chased Jekyll from the du Bignons. Among the founders of the 


Jekyll Island Club were George F. Baker, James J. Hill, Cyrus 
McCormick, J. Pierpont Morgan, William Rockefeller and W. 
K. Vanderbilt. Later there were added to the club’s roll such 
names as Astor, Armour, Biddle, Frick, Gould, Lorillard, Whit- 
ney. On this Georgian coastwise island, twelve miles long, the 
money lords proceeded to establish a luxurious hideaway. Here, 
separated by a mile of water from an inquisitive public and a 
prying press, they found the seclusion for which they yearned, 
their retreat being so jealously guarded that it were easier for 
a club member to enter the kingdom of heaven than for a non- 
member to set foot on Jekyll Island. 

Though millions have been spent in the development of Jekyll 
Island, it has never approached the popular idea of a rich man’s 
private playground. The great frame clubhouse, built along the 
lines of the barn-like resort hotels which sprang up along the 
Florida coast in the late eighties and early nineties, is not at all 
luxurious according to modern ideas, but it is as comfortable as 
an old shoe and has an unexcelled cuisine. Nor are the “cot- 
tages” anything to write home about, though they were consid- 
ered the height of elegance by the generation that built them. 
But the flower beds, lawns and winding drives are beautifully 
maintained, and the island has an atmosphere of old-fashioned 
dignity which is very restful and pleasing. | 

A friend of mine, who left the sea many years ago to settle 
in the Sea Islands, maintains that nowhere else on this con- 
tinent can one live so comfortably on a very slender income. 
In the rich soil may be grown virtually all the northern fruits 
and vegetables, together with figs, persimmons, pecans, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, rice, sugarcane. Oranges and grapefruit do 
fairly well, though frost is by no means unknown. The waters 
teem with fish, oysters, shrimp, soft-shell crab and terrapin. 
Vast numbers of wild duck and occasional Canada geese feed 
upon the marshes in the autumn. Deer, quail and snipe are 
plentiful; on Sapeloe I have seen as many as fifty wild turkeys 
at one time; on Jekyll there are numerous wild boar, descen- 
dants of those presented by the King of Italy to Ambassador 
Lloyd Griscom, who, not knowing what to do with the royal 
gift, gave*them to Mr. Morgan. Pioneer conditions, elsewhere 
in the United States a thing of the past, still prevail on the 
outlying islands. The settler who knows how to use spade, axe, 
rod and gun can not merely support himself in comfort but can 
live on the fat of the land. He can gather his own salt, grind 
sugar from his own cane, raise and smoke his own hams, in- 
dulge in such luxuries as quail, wild duck, venison, terrapin. 
At a cost of a few hundred dollars he can build himself a snug 
log or “tabby” dwelling, and, were he so minded, could even 
weave his own garments from the long-staple cotton which was 
once the principal product of the Sea Islands. 

The Negroes, who comprise a large majority of the archi- 
pelago’s population, are friendly, cheerful, easy-going and 
steeped in superstition. It is said that forms of voodooism are 
still practiced in some of the remoter districts and that beneath 
certain venerable live oaks votive offerings are occasionally 
found. Virtually all of the island Negroes believe in ghosts, 
which they call “ha’nts,” and only the boldest will venture along 
certain roads after nightfall. And it must be admitted that a 
singularly eerie effect is produced by the moonlit, jungle- 
hemmed ruins of old plantation houses and missions, the weed- 

(Continued on page 36) 


TWILIGHT IN THE MARSHES 


White egrets find a peaceful sane- 

tuary on the Sea Islands. Until 

special laws were passed, these 

beautiful creatures were threatened 

with extinction by hunters who 

killed them for their precious 
silky feathers. 
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THE GOLDEN STATE 


rom the late forties to the early sixties the nineteenth century 

ww the swift American clipper ships dominate the seven seas. 

rem 1850 to 1854 alone our shipyards turned out 160 clippers, 

ost of which, like the Golden State, were of the extreme type 
‘ earrying a cloud of canvas on three tall raking masts. 
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THE CHINESE MERCHANT CHINQUA 
Portraits of the Chinese merchants with whem the forei 
prized by the Americans who re i to New 
pertrait, which captures the di 


chant, was painted by an Englis 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS HOUQUA 


The best-known and best-liked merchant in Canton was Houqua, whose real 

name was Wu Ping-ch’ien. Writing in 1809 Thomas W. Ward of Salem said: 

“Houqua is very rich, sends good cargoes and is just in all his decisions; in 

short, is a man of.honor and veracity, has more business than any man in the 

Hong and secures twelve or fourteen American ships this year. Houqua is 
rather dear, loves flattery and can be coaxed.” 


MACAO AND CANTON 


About 1800 a Chinese artist painted the above view of Macao, the Portuguese 

settlement established in 1557. The families of foreign merchants stayed at 

Macao while the men were doing business at Canton from which Occi- 

dental women were rigorously excluded. At the right is a lacquered tray of 

the early nineteenth century showing the foreign factories, or hongs, at the 
waterfront of Canton. 
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From a painting by George Chinnery 


arrived in Cathay—from Salem and Providence and Boston and 
New York. Between the marble palaces and the busy river there 
was a little strip along the waterfront with thirteen buildings. 
Here lived the only foreigners in the whole vast empire, and 
here was done its entire trade with the West. The thirteen fac- 
tories, or hongs flew different flags, but the only ones that counted 
were the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes. Actually in 1841 
only the American flag counted, for England’s Opium War, 
already ended for practical purposes in Canton, was still raging 
in the North. By the next year the ancient pattern of Chinese 
trade was altered, and with it changed the old China. 

Between the founding of the Republic and the Civil War we 
built up a merchant marine and a foreign commerce that was 
astounding, considering what we started with: nothing plus 
trouble. In this short period we gained a third of the world’s 
tonnage, the fleetest on the seas, and built up our Eastern ports, 
especially New York. Every great fortune was based on ship- 
ping; we conquered the Atlantic and the Pacific too, and captured 
—at double rates—the tea-carrying trade to England and the 
packet trade to the Australian gold fields which opened just after 
ours. Starting with total ignorance of the East, with not three 
men who had ever been in China, we became “first chop” in the 
China trade. 

Then we dropped the whole thing during the Civil War and the 


‘expansion of our inland frontiers, and let England and Germany 


respectively recover and develop priority in foreign trade. 

The forgotten chapter of our China trade is important in itself, 
but its repercussions were extraordinary. It underlay our whole 
course of expansion in the Pacific, right up to the Battle of Manila 
Bay: our Open Door policy, which was laid down in the practice 
of our merchants resident in Canton; the development and an- 
nexation of our Northwest; the growth of our Eastern ports; and 
the perfecting of the clipper ship which established our prestige 
throughout the world. 

This is the second forgotten chapter in our mercantile history. 
The first was closely tied to it in cause and effect: our colonial 
commerce with the West Indies. The cause of our largely illicit 
relations in the Caribbean and our highly competitive efforts in 
the Indian and China seas persisted from Elizabeth to Victoria. 
It was expressed in the Navigation Laws restricting the carrying 
trade and colonial imports, and the monopoly of Eastern trade 
given the East India Company, The effect of these policies was 
speed. From the Founding Fathers on, we had to outsail Eng- 
land in small sharp ships beautifully handled. The line is per- 
fectly clear from the first smugglers to the Flying Cloud; and 
almost completely ignored by the older historians. 

If we spent the first eighty years of independence capturing the 
China trade, lavishing on it our élan vital and our best merchants 
and mariners, ‘that, too, follows a perfectly clear but highly 
romantic line which can be traced: Marco Polo—Columbus— 
Magellan—the Northwest Passage—John Jacob Astor and the 
first settlement in the Northwest. Legends nourished for six 


| ees 
a enturies, the endless drive toward the 
' riches and the mystery of the Indies, both 
4 were still powerful as the Revolution 
| ended. Now it was the lure of danger 
around Java Head and through the 
Straits of Sundra where the pirates 
lurked, now it was rounding Cape Horn 
| to buy sea-otter skins from the Indians 
‘at Columbia River and find the monsoon 
‘that brought the little schooner safe to 
Canton. 
| For the first forty years of our China 
trade we \warmed the Chinese with 
Alaskan furs and made them enjoy ven- 
erable years with the root of youthful- 
ness, ginseng. What else could we offer 
| the Chinese? As their emperor Ch’ien 
| Lung informed King George III, “we 
| possess all things. I set no store on ob- 
| jects strange or ingenious, and have no 
use for your country’s manufactures.” 
|) Loaded with furs and ginseng, the 
Empress of China sailed in 1784 to es- 
tablish the first direct commerce with the 
Celestial kingdom, and to leave there as 
our first consul Samuel Shaw. In the 
first year of the Republic we began to 
pry loose as much of the China trade as 
possible. The explorer John Ledyard 
had already: got Robert Morris and 
Thomas Jefferson imterested in the idea 
of developing our own fur trade between 
Oregon and Canton. In this the English 


had been pioneers, but now Yankee trad- 
ers forged the first links between the 
United States and the Pacific Northwest. 
Astor founded the first settlement on the 
Columbia River, and himself was active 
keeping two 


in the early China trade, 


Me MRS. WILLIAM HENRY LOW 


aiada of the rules which forbade women to enter the sete 
ince of Canton, Mrs. Low and her vivacious niece left Maca 

Oy ped into the great commercial port disguised in men’s 
After three weeks of gaiety the 
forced the two women to return to Macao on the threat 


ts and long cloaks. 


of putting an embargo on all trade. 
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From a painting by George Chinnery 


agents in Canton. The profits on furs 
were enormous, but it was a long and 
dangerous voyage. 
Most of our infant merchant marine 
took the easier eastern passage around 
Africa and up into the Indian Ocean. 
The ships were often mistaken for tend- 
ers strayed from the side of a merchant- 
man, for many of the crait were fiity 
tons or less, with beardless captains and 
stripling crews. The little sloops and 
schooners looked ridiculous beside the 
pot-bottomed East Indiamen of fifteen 
hundred tons, but they could sail any- 
where on earth and pick up a cargo. Back 
and forth they threaded, from Alaska to 
the South Seas, from the Shetlands to 
the East Indies, selling anything from 
pig lead to dried sea slugs, and turning 
in a profit. Since China opened very 
slowly as an import market, the mer- 
chant captains took up the slac 
trading en route to Canton, sometimes 
changing cargo three or four times. 
Until after the War of 1812, the East 
India trade, in which Calcutta, Sumatra, 
Canton and Oregon were all important 
and interdependent, was a free-for-all, 
hit and miss affair. Without the protec- 
tion of great merchant companies like 
the English and Dutch, with very little 
capital and even less cargo capacity, these 
flying fish from Salem and Boston did so 
well that the out raged Britishers took re- 
prisals even before the war turned the 
Eastern seas into privateering arenas. 
During the war our shipping became 
even more flexible and fast, and by the 
eighteen twenties we were well estab- 


THE ESPLANADE AT 
MACAO 


The harbor of the island 
city of Macao resembled the 
Bay of Naples. The Praya 
Grande, bordering the har- 
bor, was lined with fine 
houses set in terraced gar- 
dens. The picture is a Chi- 
nese oil painting done about 
1840. 


lished in Canton. The fur trade had died 
down, and now we were sending our own 
cotton goods to China. Instead of the 
nankeens, silks, and “export porcelain” 
made ior barbarian taste that the early 
merchants had sent home, we were tak- 
2 tea. New. York was be- 
1e center of the China trade, 
which meant ae tea -trade—15,000,000 


- 
pounds a year. 


Busi 


was now concentrated in a few 
firms, of which Russell and 
os by Samuel 
largest and 
most to this 
| the business of 
John P. Cushing, 
Another great 

“Zion's Cor- 
ner,” because the owner, Daniel Wash- 
ington Cincinnatus Olyphant, refused to 
deal in opium and encouraged mission- 
aries. Other resident agents were Au- 
Heard and W. S. Wetmore. 
American consuls came and went, but it 
was Ls who developed our 
policy of accommodation and worked to 
establish the Open Door. 

eS merchants lived in Canton as 
voluntary prisoners. They were not 
allowed to leave their little strip of water- 
front to explore the city and the river. 
They could bring no explosives to the 
hongs—no firearms, and no 
Their ships were -not allowed to come 
farther up the river than Whampoa an- 
chorage, where cargo was discharged and 
sent the twelve miles to Canton by chop 
beats and lighters. They could trade only 
with the thirteen Chinese who composed 
the co-Hong, the guild which paid for 
the monopoly of fore Pen commerce. 

The rather fantastic system by which 
the Manchu powers chose to deal with 
“foreign devils’ on the whole simplified 
matters. Behind the system was the of- 
ficial attitude that the merchants were 


ant ee of | 
pioneers in the ATs 


Canton house was called 


merchants 


women. 
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THE JOHN W. BREWER 


Many paintings of the American clipper ships were made in 
China. The John W. Brewer, a clipper from Cohasset, Massachu- 
setts, is shown here in a frame of carved sandalwood. 


barbarians to be despised for leaving their homes and the graves 
of their ancestors for the sake of profit. The co-Hong did busi- 
ness under special names all ending in “qua”, or “sir;” and 
pigeon, which was a conglomeration of several tongues, was a 
special language for business. One of the provisions which we 
put into our 1844 treaty with China was that Americans might 
be permitted to learn Chinese. 

Reading the chops issued by the provincial viceroy and the 
mandarins, couched in insulting language and forbidding the 
foreign devils to ride in sedan chairs or keep Chinese servants, 
one might think Canton was an armed camp, with hostilities al- 
ways flying through the air. It was nothing of the sort. For the 
Chinese and foreign merchants came to understand and trust 
each other, doing business over cups of tea and rice wine and 
Manila cheroots, doing business verbally, with no written con- 
tracts, no banks or post offices. None were needed; the Chinese 
kept promises, taught the Westerners the art of accommodation, 
and often went far beyond ordimary business courtesies to help 
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HOUQUA’S GARDENS 2 an 
The gardens of the great mer- : rs 
chant Houqua, where American i ‘A 


traders were so lavishly enter- 
tained, were across the Pearl 
River at Honan. This painting 
is the work of a Chinese artist 
of the early nineteenth century. 


out their foreign friends. The tradition of friendship 
with China is long standing. 

Houqua and Mouqua, Pwankeiqua and Chinqua, 
names that meant integrity, shrewdness, hospitality to 
the men living in the waterfront hongs. Of them all, 
Houqua, whose honorable name was Wu Ping-ch’ien, 
and who was the richest merchant in the world, was. 
most beloved by the Americans. Several portraits of 
him hang in American houses today, and the first — 
clipper ship in the China trade was named for him. He 
was the senior hong merchant, and dealt exclusively 
with Russell and Company, selling them the teas grown 
on his ancestral estates. Shrewd, wise Houqua, whose 
chop on a chest of tea was good anywhere on earth, 
whose advice on a business deal was as instructed as 
his personal tastes. Over a shipment of tea he could be 
a subtle bargainer, over a cup of tea with a bankrupt 
American friend heavily in his debt he could say 
gently, “You and I are Number One olo flen,” and tear up his 


note. 


The amiable spirit of the hong merchants, and the order and 
friendliness of the Cantonese simplified the trade routine. Every 
ship that came up the Pearl River to anchor at Whampoa was 
under the charge of a hong merchant, who acted as personal se- 


curity agent and paid the duties to the Hoppo—the controller of 
customs—and attended to the intricacies of bribing the right 
people, not forgetting the mandarins. 


Foreigners were required to take on a “linguist”, who knew 


no language but pigeon, but who tagged along as interpreter and 
official chaperone. In the hongs a Chinese super-steward or com- 
pradore ran the household and the offices, managing the Chinese 


houseboys and employes, keeping the accounts and guarding the 
sometimes immense sums of money kept in granite safes in each 
hong, since there were no banks. The compradores were marvels 


of efficiency and honesty. A third figure, the shroff, who weighed 
and stamped the foreign money that was the only medium of 


exchange, completed the picture. Foreign devils had no close 
contact with any Chinese except their own merchant, linguist, 
compradore, and whatever shroff they encountered under the 
arcades of the foreign factories. 

Along the strip of waterfront which ended in Jackass Point 
ranged the hongs—Dutch, Swedish, Danish, French, Spanish, 
English, and American. They were built in a series of houses 
running back from the river and connected by arches. On the 
ground floor were go-downs, counting rooms and storage space, 
and above them on the next two stories the living quarters of 
the agents and the ambitious young men who came out to make 
their fortunes. The hongs were separated by Old and New 
China Streets and Hog Lane, which were lined with shops selling 
confections and trinkets. Hog Lane was the resort of the crews 
coming up from Whampoa on their liberty days, filling up with 
rum at Old Jemmy Good Tom’s, loading their arms with caged 
canaries, crepe shawls, paper umbrellas and a thousand curios 
they spilled along the street and in the river on the long row 
back. 

As for the merchant colony, they could exercise in the Square 
before the hongs and watch the animated scene on the river, or 
be mildly amused by the jugglers, cobblers, makers of tall rattan 
hats, and singers of comic songs who came to the Square to 
liven things up a bit. On New Year’s Day, a universal picnic, 
they could hire a flower boat and go to the Gardens of Hwa, 
where they dined especially well, and now and then they sneaked 
off for forbidden excursions to White Cloud Mountain. The 


younger men formed the Regatta Club and had 
sailing races with their little schooners, the Rat, 
Mouse, and Ferret, a bold defiance of the man- 
darins. But the best defense against boredom was 
to turn gourmet and enjoy long elaborate dinners 
and long conversations over wine and cheroots. 
In the hong of the East India Company, called 
with candid arrogance “The Factory,” the 
Yankees dined on Manila turkeys and capons 
served on heavy silver and listened to a band 
borrowed from an Indiaman anchored at Wham- 
poa. 

But British swank paled beside the luxury of 
the Chinese merchants. To dine with Houqua 
was to get back to the days of Kublai Khan. The 
twenty or thirty buildings that composed the 
palace were light and graceful, with up-curving 
roofs, and were connected by courts shaded by 
awnings. Inside wefe marble floors covered with 
silk and velvet carpets, columns of marble and 
sandalwood encrusted with stones precious and 
semiprecious, furniture of the finest japanned 
work, incense burners, bronzes, porcelains, paint- 
ings, rich libraries. 

And the gardens were arranged with the same 
intricacy that made them mosaics of jewels, the 
sheets of water, the trees and flowers, and the pea- 
cocks, swans, ibis and mandarin ducks, all making 
elements of color and brilliance in the mosaic. 
The flowers were not planted in the ground but 
were arranged in pots on pyramidal stands and 
shifted, grouped, played off against each other, 
the red and white camellias against the taller 
erysanthemums, with carnations for accent and 
spice. The orange and peach trees were pruned to 
scale into the picture. And the lapis lazuli of the 
waterways threaded through the picture in pools 
and fishponds, lagoons and lakes, crossed by 
arched stone bridges bearing statues and gro- 
tesques. A visitor might catch a glimpse of one 
of the fifty ladies of the house, herself a jewel 
and a mystery like all the hidden life of Cathay. 

(Continued on page 41) 


Like the Yankee traders, the 
painter George Chinnery could not 
resist the fascination of Houqua’s 
personality. Here, in another paint- 
ing of the wise and generous Chi- 
nese merchant, Chinnery reveals 
Houqua’s candid gaze and his sen- 
sitive aristocratic features. 


WHAMPOA AND THE FACTORIES 


Twelve miles below Canton at Whampoa all vessels were forced to stop, 
and in the Chinese painting at the left Dutch, English and Portuguese 
ships ride at anchor awaiting their new cargoes. The picture was 
painted before 1800, and the ships differ very little in design from those 
of Elizabethan times. It was net until the 1830’s that the clipper ships ap- 
peared. The painting at the right shows the waterfront at Canton with 
native pleasure boats and junks; along the river banks are the factories 
where Western traders lived while buying tea, porcelain, lacquer and other 
merchandise for the home market. 


MY NEIGHBORS ae 
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By BEN EAST 


With photographs by the author 
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PRINCELING OF THE AIR 


This proud young eagle is about five 
weeks old. In another few weeks he will 
go into training for flying. He will prac- 
tice for weeks before leaving the nest. 


I FIRST saw my neighbors, the eagles, on a warm afternoon in mid-May, while they circled in the 
wide vault of blue sky high above their great sturdy nest. That was, however, some time before I 
became their neighbor. 

The nest was a fit castle for a king, perched in the lofty branches of an aged black gum that 
towered above the top of the second-growth forest. It was not an ancient castle, and its size betrayed 
its age. Built that same spring, or perhaps the season before, it bulked a yard tall in the half-dead tree 


fork, less than a man’s full height from rim to rim. That is not large for the aerie of the bald eagle. 


It is the way of these eagles to return season after season to the same nest, repairing, adding new 
material to walls and floor. Year by year the aerie grows larger and more heavy, until ultimately its 
weight may become too great for the aging tree that holds it and a spring gale carries it down to 
crashing, splintering destruction on the ground below. 

From the ground this young nest in the black gum looked shabby and poorly built. The dead sticks 
of which it was made, some a full yard long and as thick as a man’s wrist, protruded at queer angles 


as if the builder had lacked a pattern. Some hung loose, and the ground beneath the nest was 


WHO IS THE STRANGER? 


hese fuzzy-headed young eaglets manage to toddle to their feet 

1d peer resentfully at the cameraman who is photographing them 
from the edge of their nest. They are about a week old. 

fe" 


TREE TOP STUDIO 


‘he author’s blind was erected in a tree near that in which the 

agles had built their nest. The blind was a tent of green burlap 

uilt on a platform more than fifty feet above the ground. Below, 

me of the eaglets is stretching his wings in preparation for a 
practice flight. 


littered with little sticks that had been dropped in the building. 

But when I stood with my head and shoulders above the rim of 
the castle wall I could see what a solid, well-built thing it was. 
From the only angle at which the builders were destined ever to view 
their workmanship there was nothing shabby about the nest. The 
dead sticks were interwoven, laced together so that one held another 
in place. The whole aerie sat secure in the cradle of the black gum 
fork, strong enough that I might have lain in it in safety, big enough 
so that I could have curled in comfort in its shallow saucer. 

On the far rim crouched two sky princelings, silent, half resentful, 
half afraid. They had retreated there, with hoarse, gutteral croaks 
and much hissing, when my head came into view over the edge of 
the aerie. 

The fledglings were more than a month old, and the downy gray 
plumage of their babyhood had largely disappeared, giving way to 
the plain brown livery of the stripling eagle. Not before his fifth 
year does Old Baldy come into his inheritance, the head and tail of 
mountain snow that are the hallmark of his clan. 

In front of the eaglets lay a half-eaten fish, remains of the noon- 
day meal. Away below the rim of the nest the green forest growth 
of May was spread like a soft carpet on an uneven floor. Off to the 
east I could see a brown strip of earth, the brush-bordered field of 
a clearing. Behind me, along the skyline to the west, the timbered 
sand dunes of Lake Michigan lifted a sawtoothed chain. 

A full thousand feet overhead Sky King and his consort swung 
in great restless circles. Their wild, fierce screams of resentment 
and fear rang down to me plainly from their great height. I turned 
my eyes up and watched them for a minute, wheeling in broad arcs. 
Once one of the pair dipped sharply, and even at that distance the 
bright spring sun touched the out-fanned tail like a milk-white 
shield. 

I had nothing to fear from the great birds up there in the spring 
sky. Wheel and circle as they might, scream however loud in the 
rage and pride of their wild hearts, their actions were empty threats. 
Nothing, not even the safety of their fledglings, could lure them to 
come out of the sky in real attack. 

I have often wished it were otherwise with Sky King. I feel for 
him a deep and almost reverent admiration. He is so wild, so free, 
so majestic in bearing, so fierce in mien. It is not pleasant to know 
that he is a craven at heart. But the knowledge will not be downed. 

He nests in the lonely wilderness, this eagle that is America’s 
emblem, besides lakes and rivers where man is an unwelcome 
intruder. He courts his queen in the cold upper air, mile high 
above the checkerboard of woods and hills and fields. He rears his 
young in the solitude of the deep forest. He fishes at dawn in 
mist-hung waters that have never known a paddle blade. The stare 
of his yellow eyes under their beetling white brows is the fierce, 
proud stare of a true king. His great yellow feet are mailed fists 
fit for knighthood. His broad wings balance him in the mountain 
gale, effortless as a ship at anchor. The wilderness itself speaks in 
his wild voice. 

But for all these things he is a coward when his castle is stormed. 

Some twenty-five or thirty times in the last dozen years I have 
stood beside an eagle’s aerie, balanced on steel climbing spurs, lean- 
ing into a loop of light rope. Each time the king or his consort or 
both wheeled high above me, screaming, threatening, raging. But 
never have they come down to attack. 

There have been occasions when I was so vulnerable in my inse- 
cure perch that a stooping sparrow falcon would have meant real 
danger. But Sky King lacks the heart to strike, no matter the provo- 
cation. If he possessed the courage of the tiny kingbird, pound for 
pound and blow for blow, the boldest camera hunter would think 
twice before .crossing the drawbridge to his castle. 

I finished my camera work that May afternoon unsatisfied. I 
wanted something better than shots of young eagles cowering on 
the rim of their nest, watching with suspicion and sullen anger. I 
wanted pictures of Sky King and his young when they did not know 
I was spying on them. It was when I began the climb down the 


aps 


trunk of the black gum that I saw how 
those pictures could be made. It was 
then I decided to become a neighbor to 
the eagle family. 

Twenty-five yards to the west of the 
aerie tree stood an oak, rivaling the gum 
in height. Well up toward the top two 
crotches forked out. A blind could be 
built there, fifty feet above the ground. 
It would need to be small, easily erected 
and inconspicuous, but as roomy and 
comfortable as the limited space per- 
mitted. We planned it with those re- 
quirements in mind. 

We measured with our eyes, without 
making a preliminary climb, the span 
across the two forks of the oak and cut 
two 2x4 beams to fit, with a margin of 
allowance for error. 

Beside the road some distance from 
the nest we built a board platform four 
feet square. We carried the outfit to the 


oak and went about the work of putting ~ 


up the blind. 

Braced on my climbing spurs in the 
top of the oak, I hauled up the beams 
on a light line one at a time and spiked 
them securely in place. Across them I 
balanced the platform and nailed them 
fast. Over it I erected a frame of small 
poles to fit my photographer’s blind, a 
small tent of green burlap with openings 
on three sides for the cameras to look 
out. When the blind was in place I com- 
pleted the job by nailing it to the edge 
of the platform with roofing nails, all 


around the bottom. The result was a 
cozy tent with a level board floor, four 
feet square and five feet high at the 
ridge. The burlap, fastened firmly to the 
platform, would prevent cameras and 
other equipment, and even the photog- 
rapher himself, from toppling over the 
edge. 

The floor of the blind was a little less 
than fifty feet from the ground. From 
the small square opening in the front of 
the tent I was just below the level of the 
nest floor, low enough that I could not 
see the feet of the young birds as they 
walked about on their flat, grass-lined 
platform. That meant I would be un- 
able to record the details of their feeding. 
I’d have given much for an additional 
ten feet of altitude but there was no way 
to gain it. 

Once the blind was finished we left as 
quickly as we could. Two days later we 
paid a brief visit to the aerie, approach- 
ing near enough to see that one of the 
old birds was back on the nest with the 
youngsters. That set our fears at rest. 
We had not caused the eagles to desert. 

We gave them a week to get used to 
the blind and lose whatever suspicion 
they might feel toward it. There was, I 
felt sure, but one way to get into the 
tent without alarming the eagles. That 
was to enter it at night. 

We picked a clear starlit night, and 
an hour past midnight we parked our 
car a quarter mile from the nest and 


RETURNING HOME 


plunged into dew-drenched underbrush, 4 
In addition to a ground party I was tak- 
ing my son David, fourteen, to help me in 
the blind. 

We passed the nest on our way to the 
oak in utter silence, our flashlights 
blacked out. But for all our caution as 
we filed through the wet brush we heard 
a sudden clatter of wings from the aerie 
and realized that one of the old eagles 
on guard there was quitting its post in 
the darkness. 

I went up to the blind, feeling my 
way among the branches of the oak in 
pitch blackness. From the tiny platform 
I lowered a line, and the ground party 
tied on my cameras. One at a time I 
hauled them up and stowed them inside 
the tent, with a tripod, folding chairs and 
the rest of our outfit. 

We worked in silence broken only by 
the bumping of the equipment as it was 
drawn up through the branches of the 
oak. When the last piece was stowed I 
blinked a signal with my flashlight and 
heard the thud of David’s spurs against 
the trunk of the oak. He came into sight 
finally among the branches and crawled 
into the blind. We shut the door of our 
tiny tent and in the darkness below we 
heard the movements of the ground party 
going away. As quickly and quietly as 
we could we arranged our equipment to 
give us a maximum of room on the four- 
foot platform. The maximum wasn’t 
much. 


Old Baldy’s young wife returns to her nest and “sets breaks” for a landing. As she does so, the air resistance bends back the tips of 


~ 


the great wing quills. The brown head and tail indicate that this female is an American eagle under five years of age. 


Of my three cameras one weighed 

thirty-five pounds, another twenty-five 

and the third twelve. They took up most 

"of the available floor space. But we man- 

aged to stack them in opposite corners, 

with tripod and chairs and packsack 
wedged around them, leaving a narrow 

_ channel across the platform wide enough 

that we could lie down side by side. We 
rolled in a blanket with our knees 
doubled, tucked a jacket under our heads, 
and settled down to try for an hour or 

two of fitful sleep. It lacked more than 
two hours of dawn. 

Around us the dark woods were puls- 
ing with the endless calling of a dozen 
whippoorwills. Toward morning, just as 
day was breaking, a lone mourning dove 
joined the chorus, his plaintive notes in 
‘soft contrast to the steady, pulsing cries 
of the nightjars. 

_ Finally, from a clearing far away at 
the edge of the timber, I heard the crow- 
ing of a farmyard rooster. Dawn was at 
hand. 

The June sun was just rolling its 
blood-red orb over the rim of the world 
‘in the east, tangled in the tops of distant 
oak and pine, and the whole eastern sky 
was vivid rose. 

_ I lifted the flap from the small square 
opening in the front of the blind and 
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looked across to the castle of Sky King.- 


His two fledglings were standing erect, 
watching the forest around them, mo- 
tionless save for an occasional turn of 


their heads, as if they were waiting. 

David was still asleep on the floor of 
the blind. I stirred him awake with a 
whispered word of caution, opened the 
tripod, reached for the motion-picture 
camera. As I did so I glanced out of 
the blind window toward the eagle nest 
again. 

There were three birds on the platform 
now, One with milk-white head and neck, 
faintly tinted by the rosy sunrise. In the 
few seconds I had worked with the tri- 
pod Sky King or his mate had winged 
in to the aerie with the first meal of the 
day, coming without warning, as sound- 
less as a shadow. We had lain, cramped 
and stiff, in the blind for three hours to 
see this happen but when it did happen 
neither we nor our cameras had wit- 
nessed it! 

I fumbled to lock the motion camera 
on the tripod, ready for action, but while 
I worked the old eagle took a few leisure- 
ly steps across the wide platform, tilted 
off the rim and winged away with strong, 
unhurried strokes. It turned out I had 
missed no opportunity so far as pictures 
were concerned. For all the level red 
light that touched the nest it was still 
far too dark for my natural color film. 

We watched, with no further thought 
of pictures, while the eaglets finished 
their breakfast. 

The old bird had brought them fish. I 
could not see into the nest well enough 
to learn what kind or how large. But 


WAITING FOR FOOD 
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occasionally as they tore at it one or the 
other lifted it briefly into view, and from 
those glimpses I judged it to be a sucker 
or other coarse species, weighing a pound 
or two. The fledglings ripped it apart, 
standing shoulder to shoulder in the cen- 
ter of the nest and feeding without the 
slightest show of jealousy. The larger 
bird lost interest finally, left the break- 
fast table to walk stiffy around the nest. 
He walked to the very rim, lowered his 
head, elevated his tail and expelled a jet 
of liquid excreta in that curious, instinct- 
begotten ritual by which the sons of Sky 
King unfailingly keep the castle clean 
and free of the slightest trace of filth— 
and which. incidentally leaves a wide 
circle of whitewashed undergrowth on 
the ground beneath the aerie. 

After that the eaglet ruffled his plum- 
age, shook himself vigorously, walked 
across to the far side of the nest and 
launched into the strange, self-imposed 
training routine by which these fledglings 
prepare for flight. 

Standing poised on the rim of the plat- 
form, he began by stretching his wings. 
He flapped them a few times as if to 
test their strength and then, beating them 
in long powerful strokes, he began to hop 
stiffly into the air. At each hop he lifted 
himself a little higher above the floor of 
the nest. In a quickening series of stiff- 
legged jumps he traveled halfway around 
it, while the second fledgling crouched 


(Continued on page 42) 


Entering the blind in pitch darkness shortly after midnight, the author waited for the eagles’ family day to begin. An hour after 
sunrise the ever-hungry eaglets are waiting eagerly for their parents to return with the freshly caught fish which will constitute their 


second meal of the morning. 
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lis Windmills 


Holland Puts 


Back to Work 


By ALBERT MILLER 
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Holland turning again. 
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WAR has started the windmills of 
The tragedy 
implicit in this fact need not be empha- 
sized; it is part of the tragedy that has 
befallen all of Europe. Once a symbol 
of peaceful productive activity, the wind- 
mill is now merely one among many indi- 
cations of the ways in which Europe 
has been forced to abandon creative 
activities and devote itself to destruction. 
No people in Europe has utilized the 
energies released by modern science more 
wisely or\more humanely than the people 
of Holland. Now they are being forced 
to depend on the feeble aid of their obso- 
lete windmills. 

Though still a picturesque feature of 
the Dutch landscape, windmills have for 
several generations played only a minor 


part in the economy of the country. 


Holland, it must be remembered, pro- 
duced the Diesel engine, accomplished 
one of the greatest engineering feats of 
our time in reclaiming for agriculture the 
vast watery wastes of the Zuider Zee, 
and built some of the most beautiful 
and most modern cities on the Continent. 
The oil and coal Holland imported for 
her industries and her cities now feeds 
the German war machine or the factories 


- producing for the German war machine. 


For the people there is no alternative but 
to turn back the clock and make the best 
use of the clumsy machines that served 
their forefathers well enough but which 


-are pitifully inadequate today. 


In view of the present situation, it is 
pleasant for a moment to glance back at 
the romantic history of the windmill. 
Mills have always played an important 
role in the life of mankind. A mill, 
except in its most primitive form, is 
nothing more than a crankshaft, a gear 
and a revolving stone or cylinder. Be it 
an old-fashioned water mill or a highly 


modern clothes mill, the important thing 
is to set something in motion which per- 
forms a horizontal or circular movement. 

Windmills, connected in our minds so 
closely with the Dutch scene, did not 
always grace the skyline of Holland. It 
took thousands and thousands of years to 
develop mills of the Dutch type. Exca- 
vations tell us of mills of prehistoric 
form, and many references to mills in 
the Bible leave no doubt as to their im- 
portance in the daily life of the ancient 
Near Eastern peoples. Samson, after 
being blinded, “did grind in the prison 
house.” 

One Bible quotation is worth reciting 
in full. In Deuteronomy XXIV, 6, among 
the fundamental laws which were given 
the Israelites, we find this: “No man 
shall take the nether or the upper mill- 
stone to pledge: for he taketh a man’s 
life to pledge.”’ 

For centuries human power was used 
to work the mill. It was the task of 
women and slaves, never of a self- 
respecting man. As late as the Middle 
Ages the trade of a miller was looked 
upon as dishonorable in Germany. In 
other countries the miller was much dis- 
liked, as he was in the pay of the owners 
of mill monopolies. To him all peasants 
had to bring their flour; they were for- 
bidden under penalty of confiscation of 
their grain to build and use their own 
mills. 

With the decay of feudalism the posi- 
tion of the miller became more honorable, 
and individual water and windmills 
were erected. For water was the first 
means of rotation which did away with 
the need of human power. Domestic 
animals were, and still are, driven around 
in circles, working so-called capstan 
mills. 

When man discovered that the wind 


AWAKENED POWER HOUSES OF THE PAST 


could be harnessed for many purposes, 
windmills followed the water mills; and 
when steam, combustive oils and elec- 
tricity were made servants of mankind, 
mills changed their forms altogether. An 
invention which gave the United States 
the lead in flour milling was the re- 
placing of stones by rollers. 

Suddenly the Second World War has 
put a stop to the increased use of power- 
driven devices. Mankind again has to 
look for natural means of propelling its 
machines. 

Mountainous countries, where rivers 
and streams rush from high plateaus into 
valleys, or where dams can be built, can 
always use this water power to turn 
wheels for the milling of flour, for the 
generation of electric power, for the 
weaving of cloth, for the grinding of 
ores, for the working of giant hammers, 
for the pressing of oil-producing plants 
and fruits, for the crushing of sugar 
cane, in short for all the productive pur- 
poses with which the word mill is con- 
nected. 

But what can Holland, a country as 
flat as a table, do? Near the coast, so- 
called tidal water mills which make use 
of the difference between ebb and flood 
tide can be used. But they are unprofit- 
able. Holland, which in peace time had 
to import each gallon of oil and almost 
each ton of coal, has only one substitute 
—its old friend and foe, the wind. The 
wind which swelled the sails of Dutch 
ships and made Holland a great seafar- 
ing nation; the wind which piled up 
mountains of water against the dikes 
and sometimes broke them; the wind 
which for centuries has driven Dutch 
windmills and thus has contributed its 
share to the wealth, the fame and the 
beauty of the country. 


(Continued on page 35) 


For centuries windmills have been a picturesque part of the Dutch landscape and until the extensive use of coal and oil they served the 
people well in grinding corn, sawing timber and pumping superfluous water from low ground to the canals which conduct it to the sea. 
The revival of the windmill as a primary source of power comes asa result of Holland’s subjugation. 
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THE last decade has seen the little Oriental coun- - 
try of Siam change its form of government from — 
an absolute monarchy to a liberal constitutional 

monarchy dominated by youth. Thereafter it — 


€) f changed its name from Siam to Thailand; and, 
| within recent months, waged a successful combat — 
VL L (Ze) ter eo . to regain territory lost to France in the early 1900's. 


Youthful restlessness and passion for progress have 

: crept into a picture where the background has been 
mellowed by the ages. i 

The new regime in Thailand still mingles the old © — 


. | ERED THAILAND andthe nev With ie progressive and agpresine 
: spirit is an intense nationalism that clings to tradi- 


tional forms. Changing the name of the country 
is one expression of this. ‘Thai’ is the name the | 
Siamese have always loved for themselves, for it 
means “The Free” and is the name of the tribe 
which, expelled from southwest China by Kublai 
Khan in 1250 A.D., came into the fertile valleys of 
the Menam and Makong rivers, conquered the Mon 
and Khmer tribes and established the roots of the 
modern Siamese nation. In the native language the 
Shortly after this article went to the printer Thailand yielded country is called Muang Thai, “Country of the 
without resistance to the superior might of Japan.—Editorial Note. Thai? and now the world is asec oe ey dines 
tion of the native name. 

The new days added to the calendar of festival 
and ceremonial days again mingle ancient and 
modern. Decidedly contemporary and Western are 
the flower festival in which flower-bedecked floats 
compete for prizes, and the annual bathing beauty 
contest. Government officials, who formerly used 
pictures of Buddhist temples on their Christmas 
cards, this last season sent to friends pictures of 
prize-winning Thailand water queens. The anni- 
versary of the signing of the constitution is now 
National Day, and Church and State unite in a 
parade that ends in a Fourth of July picnic on a 
subdued note, for Siamese crowds are never noisy 
or boisterous. These holidays the new order has 
added, but another that they have revived from 
ancient times takes a custom of the common people 
and makes it a festival for the young of all classes. 
In the full of the moon groups of girls and groups 
of boys row their little canoes out at high tide on the 
Chao Phya Menam, “Revered Mother of Waters,” 
and chant and sing, answering each other in native 
songs. 

There is another water-rite that is still of the 
common people, the Loy Krathong. Little floats 
made of banana leaves, bamboo or light wood, 
sometimes even paper, are filled with offerings of 
food, cakes, sweets of various kinds, and often 
satangs, Siamese pennies. Tiny lights are placed 
in the floats, some of them crude wicks burning in 
coconut oil, and they are set adrift on the klongs, 
or canals, of the city of Bangkok, the waterways 
that are the only thoroughfares many of these peo- 
ple ever use. These little lights move gently along 
with the outgoing tide, seeking favor with the water 
spirits. How long the simple folk will keep this 
custom cannot be known, but certainly some are 
questioning the efficacy of the charm. Our baby 
ayah said, “Plenty people wait down by river. 


By CARRIE WILL PRAEGER 
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H. R. Farger from Orient and Occident 


Huge figures made of cement covered 

with colored tiles. stand, guard over 

the Temple of the Emerald Buddha 

within the grounds of the old palace 
at Bangkok, Siam. 


$3) 


Le/i-year. 


- light in boat. 


' When little boat with light come down, take away, find satang. 
‘Sometime two satang, sometime three—once in a while ten 
satang. Nearly all time find one satang. Go take away. 
People put inside not know this. Think something in water 
take satang. Think pretty soon have very good things come. 
Think no, put anysing in little -boat be very bad for this 
man, this girl But I know. People take away. I no put 
I no have like that.” 

The Swing Ceremony, observed in December, is so old the 
original significance has been lost, but it probably relates to 
the harvest in some way. A mock king, usually a high govern- 
ment official, presides at this festival. Escorted by Brahman 
priests he is borne on a palanquin at the head of a processional 
which is always a source of great interest, for it is varied each 
It sometimes even includes elephants in full war regalia. 
The destination of the processional is the Swing Square, 
where a giant scaffold, about eighty feet high, in brilliant red 
and gold, supports a rope swing. When the principals have 
arrived, the Brahman priests invoke blessings of Hindu 
gods. Four men then climb into the swing, and the mock 


king assumes the position he must maintain to the end of the 


ceremony—he stands on one foot. The men swing toward 
a purse attached to a bamboo pole set some distance across, 
‘and as they swing they goodnaturedly, and carefully, jostle 
each other, as each attempts to seize in his mouth the bag of 
coins. When one succeeds, the mock king may again stand 
upon two feet, the crowd is sprinkled with consecrated water 
from cows’ horns, and the procession wends its way back to 
the starting point. 

The beginning of the planting season, late April or early 
May, is the time for the Plowing Ceremony. It is observed 


in the very early hours of the morning, a time that seems 


befitting for a ceremony relating to those who work in the soil. 


_ The Minister of Agriculture usually officiates at this ceremony, 


and he must dress carefully for much depends upon his panung, 
“the native dress of the Thai, a long strip of cloth so draped 
that it forms a sort of knicker. After Brahmanical rites, a 
gaily decorated bullock is hitched to a gilt plow, and the 


_ minister plows a furrow, advancing toward the bright tents 


which protect the king, high government officials and foreign 
visitors from the sun, already hot and glaring at this early 
hour. If the minister’s panung droops low as he plows, seeds 
to be planted will know the need of rain; if he has a short 
panung, one that hangs above the knee, too much rain may 
ruin this harvest; but if it hangs properly, just below the knee, 
much may be expected for this year. The bullock, too, has an 
(Continued on page 40) 
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These ceremonial masks were carved from cedar 
wood and inlaid with shell. Other masks were 
sheathed in copper similar to that of the Creat 

Lakes region. 


AT A certain phase of the moon, the story is told, 
an old colored mammy used to see lights on the 
Indian mound from which her little community took 
its name, Spiro. She owned the strip of land with 
the irregular humps, and she would not permit them a 
to be disturbed. 

But the old mammy died, and the, superstition 
died with her. The land passed into other hands. 
Commercial pot-hunters leased it and pilfered the 
mounds. With their unskilled hands and mer- 
cenary methods, they destroyed much of the mate- 
rial which the mound contained. Material which 
points definitely to a sixth civilized tribe in Okla- 
homa. 

To put a stop to such losses and curtail them in 
the future, the legislature of Oklahoma passed a 
law prohibiting archeological excavation, either on 
private or public lands, without a license. 

Finally, in 1936, archeological crews under the 
direction of Dr. Forrest Clements of the anthro- 
pology department at the University of Oklahoma 
started excavation. 

As each item was uncovered, it was numbered 
and photographed. Then it was carefully packed 
and sent back to the university for study. And 
there, after months of research, checking, and de- 
tailed scrutiny of the recovered material, the story 
of an ancient tribe began to unfold. 

Books written centuries ago were dug out of 
libraries and translated into English. In these old 
books were the records of ancient Indians left by 
explorers who had visited the region. At last, in 
two Frenchmen’s books written almost four hun- 
dred years ago, the anthropologists found what they 
had been searching for. These two, Margry and 
La Harpe, left detailed accounts of an ancient tribe 
of Indians, their customs and their material culture. 

The personal belongings, temples and villages 
described by the two explorers were very similar 
in many respects to those found in the Spiro Mound. 


These models at the University of Oklahoma portray the funeral of a prehistoric 


chieftain on the banks of the Arkansas River. Above, Indians from surrounding Other books gave even more information. Dr. 
villages are hurrying to attend the burial ceremonials. Below, deer are being pre- Paul B. Sears, former University of Oklahoma 
pared for the feast. Construction of the mud house at the right has been stopped F g 

Wntil atten bark: professor of botany, on the basis of pollen counts ; 


AMERICAN COUSINS OF THE MAYAS fs 


By IRA J. BANTA 


' in the earth from which the mound was 


made, tentatively established the date of 
the tribe’s existence at one thousand 
years ago. 

Those versed in interpreting the habits 
and occupations of a people long dead by 
‘the remnants of their civilization left be- 

hind when they vanished have pieced to- 
gether the rest of the story and named 
the tribe the Arkomo. 

Today in a small glass case in the an- 
thropology museum at the University of 
Oklahoma can be seen at a glance this 
story of one thousand years—a story of 

life and death, love and devotion, work 
and worship, beauty and deep mystery. 

It is the story of a thriving community 
of Indians who once lived near the pres- 
ent site of Spiro, twelve miles from the 
Arkansas border. A tribe that was in- 
dustrious, peace loving and artistic; one 
that traded from the Great Lakes region 
to the heart of Central America; and one 

that vanished into oblivion almost six 
hundred years before the first explorers 
visited Oklahoma. 

The material culture of the tribe was 
pieced together like a fascinating jig-saw 

puzzle from specimens recovered from 
the mound. By comparing the material 
culture with that of the tribes described 
in the old books, the habits and customs 
have been woven into the story. 

Here is the story as told graphically 
by that little glass case: 

A great chieftain has died and now 
lies in state in the temple. All activity 
has stopped so that all may participate in 
the terrible and tragic rites of burial. 
Rites that seem cruel and barbaric to us, 
but which were to the ancient Indians an 
expression of great love and devotion. 


Pipes carved from bauxite and representing 
human beings were used for ceremonial 
purposes. The pipe was placed on the 


ground, and the smoker used a long reed 

_ stem inserted at the back of the head. The 

similarity of this type of carving to prehis- 
toric Mexican art is obvious. 


The funeral procession has ended its 
journey at the temple by the body of the 
chieftain, now dressed in his finest gar- 
ments and provided with an abundance 
of food and weapons for the journey to 
“Spiritland.” A faithful dog has been 
killed and is ready to go with his master 
to serve him in the new world. 

Wives, friends and servants of the 
chieftain are kneeling on thick mats in 
reverent silence. It is the last minute of 
their lives. They will soon swallow the 
six balls of tobacco to stupefy themselves. 
Then their kinsmen will strangle them. 
The importance of the chieftain governs 
the number to accompany him to the new 
world. The usual number was between 
ten and thirty, but sometimes hundreds 
were sacrificed in this manner. 

The chieftain has exercised absolute 
authority over his people during his life. 
In death as in life the natives must show 
perfect respect and submission. The vic- 
tims—always including the doctor who 
let him die—will be buried under the 
floor of the temple. 

After the burial a great feast of deer 
and antelope will be held before the vil- 
lage returns to its everyday duties. Then 
the Spiro mound will continue to flourish 
until claimed by oblivion. 

The more subtle part of the story told 
by the model village is this: 

They were fairly accomplished build- 
ers. Their houses were made with mud- 
plastered cane walls, baked clay floors 
and thatched roofs. They were water- 
proof and sometimes stood as long as 
twenty years without needing repairs. 
Beds and mats furnished the houses. 

That they could tell the directions is 
manifested by the fact that the houses 
always faced the cardinal points—either 
directly north, south, east or west. 

More interest was shown in agricul- 
ture and hunting than in warfare. They 
grew corn, pumpkin and squash. The 
bones of many animals were found in 


their scrap heaps, excellent source of in- 
formation. 

One of the more astonishing facts is 
that the Arkomo practiced a rude form 
of dentistry. This is given credence by 
the fact that no decayed teeth have been 
discovered in any of the skeletons. There 
are indications, however, that teeth were 
extracted before death. 

Much similarity is seen in their art 
and that of the Maya Indians of Central 
America and the Indians of prehistoric 
Mexico. Shell. bracelets, necklaces sup- 
porting gorgets, and stone ear spools 
worn in the distended ear lobes decorated 
these dandies. They had thousands of 
fresh- and salt-water pearls, bones, pol- 
ished stones, shells and copper for orna- 
ments. , 

Pottery found was beautifully rounded 
and tapered, moulded into almost perfect 
proportions and symmetrically applied 
designs. Their projectile points are works 

(Continued on page 40) 


The design of this engraved shell 
gorget is remarkably similar to 
that of the Mayas. Ornamental 
shells came from the Gulf of 
Mexico, indicating that the Arkomo 
Indians traveled widely. 


This conch shell carries the picture of an Indian wearing a head- 
dress and other elaborate ornaments. 
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By W. A. PRESTRE 


With photographs by the author 


THE CHIEF 4 
| HIS TRIBES 
Carrying sugar 
as a symbol of 


village comes forth’ 
greet the leader 
the mission. | At 
left some of the 
tribesmen _ scrut 


The author of the following article was a member of the Sino-British mission of 
1935-1937 which was sent out with the cooperation of the League of Nations to 
establish a boundary in the disputed border territory between Burma and China. 

Editorial Note 
THE Sino-British boundary mission was prepared for trouble when it set out to cross the 
unexplored, jungle-covered mountains of the Wa head-hunters in the no man’s land between Burma . 
and China. The rare Chinese caravaneers who had ventured into the Wa country to exchange salt A 
for opium had brought back grim tales of half-naked natives, smeared with pork fat, who wor- 
shipped human heads. A previous British expedition, skirting the Wa land, had lost two officers 
who had been surprised by the head-hunters and beheaded. In spite of furious efforts by the British, 
the two heads were never recovered. No doubt they still rest in one of those silent, ominous Wa 
skull avenues. We knew the danger and we were prepared to meet it. Yet when we arrived at ms 
Mengtung, at the edge of the unknown Wa country, after a peaceful survey of the Shan territory, 
we did not anticipate the sight that awaited us. 

With its pagodas, the palace of its rajah and its old ramparts, Mengtung had once been a treasure 
of ancient Celestial art. Now there is nothing left but charred roofs and blackened walls. From their 
rocky hills that command the Mengtung plains, a tribe of border bandits, the dacoits of Yung Rook, 
had swooped down on the little city, looted it and burned it. When we arrived, we found armed 
natives roaming furtively among the ruins. Above this scene of desolation a dismantled Buddha still 
kept his serene smile. It was the same smile we saw on the face of the Mengtung rajah. He was 
living in a makeshift hut, erected by his servants. He had only tea and jungle fruits. But as the 
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DEATH KEEPS WATCH 


Grim sentinels on the out- 
skirts of a Wa_ village, 
human skulls ward off ene- 
mies and evil spirits. The 
skulls are fitted into aper- 
tures hollowed out of tree 
trunks and carved idols. 
Before a skull is given its 
niche in this sacred spot 
there is wild _ rejoicing 
among the villagers. 


In the picture above a Wa headhunter is praying in the avenue of skulls, 
imploring the spirits of the dead to aid him in bringing new heads to his 


village. Below a bull is being sacrificed in honor of the Border Mission. : 


THE CHINESE COMMISSIONER 


Ir. Leong Yewkoh, the first Chinese com- 

lissioner in the Sino-British Boundary 

lission, is now administering that part of 

‘hina’s border which is threatened by the 
Japanese in Indo-China. 
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Chinese hospitality commanded it, he of- 
fered us all he had, and offered it smil- 
ing. Yet I felt his hand tremble on my 
arm when he said: 

“Forgive the poverty of an old man, 
but the glory of my ancestors is past and 
never will be seen again. My sons who 
could have rebuilt what the dacoits de- 
stroyed have been killed.” 

We camped outside the ramparts. My 
men were pitching my tent on a little 
mound, just below a patch of ashes, when 
a weeping Shan woman approached us. 
Through her I learned that the place was 
accursed. Her own hut had been built 
there, but the Wa head-hunters burned it 
and beheaded six of its inmates. Among 
them was a five-year-old girl —the 
woman’s daughter. 

Such is the fate of these peaceful 
Shans preyed upon by both dacoits and 
head-hunters. As an old chief put it to 
us: “We_never sleep. If we sleep we 
die.” 

Through those poor natives we came 
to understand what lay in wait for us. 
The hills bordering the Mengtung plains 
were the haunts of the Yung Rook da- 
coits. The high mountains beyond har- 
bored the mystery of the Wa head-hunt- 
ers. And the trail of our expedition led 
through both regions. 

Mr. Leong, the Chinese commissioner 
commanding our escort, fully realized 
the danger for us if we were to enter the 
Wa country with those dacoits closing 
on us from the rear. To avoid having to 
fight a double action, he decided to buy 
over the dacoits. Their chief, Mongma, 
was invited to our camp. The man was 
a sly brute, out for loot, or blood—or 
both. Yet Leong treated him with his 
smiling Chinese courtesy and somehow 
managed to win him over. The man 
promised to lead us safely through his 
villages. So it happened that one day 
Leong and I found ourselves at the head 
of a column, riding up the trail to Yung 
Rook in order to carry out our work. All 
around us was the tinkle of our soldiers’ 
arms, the patter of their felt-shoed feet, 
the jabber of their voices. In front of 
them walked Mongma, the chief who was 
to lead us safely through his villages. A 
handsome fellow he was, powerful in 
build, feline in gait, and ruthless in coun- 
tenance. On his shoulder hung a modern 
Mauser rifle. This rather surprised me 
since all the natives out there had only 
primitive muzzle-loaders and crossbows. 
I mentioned the fact to Leong. 

“Well,” he said with his ever-courteous 
Chinese smile, “this bandit stole it in 
Mengtung when he and his tribe looted 
and burned the town. I should have him 
hanged for it. But I do not want to start 
a jungle war. You know the native say- 
ing: ‘A small spark will start a wild fire, 
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but it takes a big river to stop it.’ Be- 
sides I have orders to avoid bloodshed— 
if possible.” 

For hours the track climbed along a 
gorge through the jungle. Then we felt 
upon our faces the bracing wind of the 
barren crest. Against the blazing blue 
of the sky,.clusters of bamboos heralded 
a village. Soon the jungle opened onto 
a bare plateau. Two hundred yards away 
there was the golden ring of a bamboo 
barricade within which huddled the rusty 
thatch roofs of Yung Rook. And on 
this barricade, a black wave rose with a 
roar. All the warriors of Yung Rook 
were there, shouting and brandishing 
guns, swords and spears. It did not look 
at all like the friendly welcome our guide 
promised us. With my field glasses, I 
could even see the fuses with which the 
men fire their black powder guns. 

“What’s that, Mongma?’”’ Leong asked 
rather dryly. 

Not a muscle moved on the chief’s 
face. 

“My men are afraid of your soldiers,” 
he answered. 

“Sounds genuine enough,” Leong told 
me in English. “These bandits know 
that the Republic’s soldiers owe them a 


‘thrashing for all their looting and mur- 


dering. They are expecting it now. I 
told you, Mongma,” he went on in Shan, 
“that our mission was peaceful.” 

“Tll go and tell them again. Soon I 
shall have order,’ the chief said, and 
swinging his rifle over his shoulder, he 
made for the village. 

We waited, Leong smiling vacantly, I 
lighting my pipe. Around us our soldiers 
were resting in the grass, lazily fingering 
the sights and bolts of their rifles. Yet 
in their very nonchalance there was feline 
alertness as their slant slit eyes kept 
watching the savages that went on howl- 
ing on the village barricade. 

The shouting stopped when the chief 
returned. 

“My men will welcome you,” he said. 
“However, they wish the two generals 
(they meant Leong and me) to ride in 
first to show that you have no warlike 
intentions.” 

Leong smiled at me. 

“We have no warlike intentions, have 
we?” 

“Not we.” 

“Then I suppose it’s all right?’ — 

“TI guess so.” 

“T will go ahead to have the gate 
opened,” the chief said in Shan. 

Leong rode before his men as an of- 
ficer should. I rode beside him, loosening 
my automatic in its holster. We were 
half way to the village when suddenly 
the dacoits rose over the barricade and 
started to shoot at us with bows and ar- 
rows and guns. It was spectacular, but 


on the whole rather harmless. The range © w 


was a bit too long for the dacoits’ home- 
made muzzle-loaders, and they were fir- 
ing wildly. Spent lead scratched our 
horses, making them rear. Only one bul- 
let struck, a bullet fired by a modern 
rifle. The rifle of the treacherous chief! 
It killed my rifle bearer at my side. I 
had been fond of that fellow. On a pre- 
vious occasion he had diverted from me 
the murderous onslaught of a rogue ele- 
phant. The dacoit chief would have to 
account for that man’s life somehow. He 
also would have to pay for his treason 
and for all the trouble he was causing. 
I jumped off my horse, took my rifle 
from my dead servant, and followed the 
soldiers. They were attacking. The 
Chinese boys were great little fighters. It 
was marvelous to see them in action, slip- 
ping through the scrub like panthers and 
closing onto the village under the protec- 
tion of a couple of Bren guns. No noise, 
no shouted orders! Just afew shots 
calmly fired and now and again the angry 
bark of a Bren gun. Then one khaki 
uniform reached the barricade and leaped 
over it. Another. And another. A huge 
column of yellow smoke rose-above the 
huts. 

The village was burning. 

I rushed to the other side of the vil- 
lage. The men were fleeing to the jungle. 
Women, children and cattle had been 
hidden before our arrival. The chief 
Mongma had mistaken Leong’s courtesy 
for weakness. He had planned to guide 
us into the ambush laid by his ‘tribesmen, 
kill us, and rob us. But he had not 
counted upon the gallantry of our little 
soldiers. We had only sixty of them with 
us that day, but they were sixty demons, 
storming through the jungle with fixed 
bayonets. I went out with them, listening 
for the rifle of the man I was after. I 
did hear the sharp report of his Mauser, 
but I did not hear the boom of native 
guns. The dacoits were fighting with 
poisonous arrows now. A soldier near 
me got one. I never saw anybody die so 
quickly or with such pain. 

We fought until night came over the 
jungle. Then we returned to Mengtung, 
carrying our wounded and our dead. 

The next day at dawn we went out — 
again. We had to finish the job. Leong | 
had wanted to avoid that jungle war, but 
now he had to subjugate the bandits who 
had defied the Republic’s soldiers. The 
success of our mission depended upon 
that. The dacoits were not ready for 
submission yet, for they ambushed us 
again. The chief was among them. I 
knew because he was using his modern 
rifle and I heard his bullets whiz by me. 
He was after me as I was after him. 
Thus started our long jungle duel. I shot 
two of the ambushers. One soldier went 


out to get their guns and brought them 
to me. The rifle of the chief was not 
among them. Nor was the chief in the 
village when our soldiers attacked. At 
\ length I discovered his tactics. He would 
stir a village to revolt, fire a few shots, 
and desert the fight to kindle trouble fur- 
ther on. We had to go on attacking and 
burning all the villages of the tribe, one 
after the other. 

This macabre dance ended when the 
dacoits finally capitulated. One by one 
the chiefs of all the villages arrived at 
our camp to offer us sugar cane, a symbol 
of peace and sweetness. As my boy put 

it, it was the sweetness of wild bees— 
“honey on their legs and a sting in their 
backs.” Still we got oaths of allegiance 
from the chiefs of twelve villages. The 
chief of the thirteenth, Mongma, did not 
turn up. He was the sort that carries a 
feud on to its bitter end. 

One morning we were having break- 
fast when my boy announced that two 
Wa chiefs had come to see us. 

“Show them in,” I said, rather anxious 
to see what these head-hunters were like. 

They were powerful fellows with some- 
_ thing wild about them that smelt of the 
free jungle. They did not have the 
‘treacherous squint of the Yung Rook da- 
coits; they had the proud bearing of the 
unconquered. They bowed to us, raising 
their hands clasped with one thumb up, 


-which means: “Of all first men, you are 


the first.” Then the older of the two 
chiefs opened a bag he was carrying and 
placed beside the bacon and eggs the 
most handsome present a Wa chief can 
offer—a freshly severed human _ head. 
Leong turned white and darted out of 
the tent. I do not know how I managed 
to hold my ground, but I did. I even 
managed to order that the table be taken 
out with the bacon and eggs, head and 
all. The boys took it out, closely fol- 
lowed by the two chiefs. Soon Leong 
came back, still struggling to recover the 
courteous smile that belongs to all well- 
bred Chinese faces. 

When we had recovered our composure 
our interview continued. The Wa’s were 
anxious to make an alliance with us and 
the head was a symbol of good will. They 
too had a feud with our treacherous en- 
emies, the Yung Rook dacoits, which had 
started two years before. Sao Wa Pah 
had sent his two sons to.the Mengtung 
market to buy two ploughing buffaloes. 
Breaking a treaty of alliance, the dacoits 
had ambushed the two boys, killed them 
and robbed them of the buffalo money. 
Sao Wa Pah had informed the Yung 
Rook that whenever he came upon them 
he would kill them. And so he did. In two 
years, this one chief alone, not counting 
his warriors, had taken thirty-two dacoits’ 
heads for his skull avenues. He was hop- 


VANDAL STRONGHOLD 


The dacoits who live in the wild no-mans- 
land between Burma and China carry on an 
almost ceaseless guerrilla warfare with their 
neighbors, killing ruthlessly with their 
poisoned arrows and looting and burning 
villages. Their own villages of thatched- 
roofed huts are located high in the hill or 
deep in impenetrable jungles. 


ing to get more with our alliance. He in- 
vited us to his villages where his tribe 
gave us a big feast with dances and the 
sacrifice of a bull. So it was as allies 
that we entered a Wa head-hunters’ vil- 


‘lage, saw the feast of the heads and pho- 


tographed skull-avenues. 

During this visit I took a real liking 
to this head-hunter. He was a tender- 
hearted father to his litter of head-hunt- 
er cubs and it was moving to watch him 
gravely chewing rice before he slipped it, 
lips to lips, into the mouth of his little 
baby girl. “The same thing pigeons,” 
commented my boy. 

Sao Wa Pah was a gentleman too. His 
word was his bond. Once when I dis- 
cretely hinted that those feasts of his 
provided no fun for the poor devils 
whose heads had been chopped off, Sao 
Wah Pah merely answered: 

“A fellow may treat himself with a 
little head here and there, as long as his 
foot is always directed to the ground.” 

By this he meant that a man is a man 
as long as he does not twist his word as 
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THE RUINS OF MENGTUNG 


A charred roof and a heap of stones were 
all that remained of the Buddhist temple 
of Mengtung after it was raided and looted 
by the dacoits of Yung Rook. In addition 
to the bloody raids of the dacoits the peace- 
ful Shan people of this territory must also 
suffer the frequent raids of the Wa head- 
hunters. Small wonder the people say: 
“We never sleep. If we sleep we die.” 


a monkey twists his foot. A good maxim. 
Sao Wa Pah was the bard of his tribe, 
and it was through him that I learned 
the curious legend that explains their 
head-worshipping rites. 

“We are named Wa’s,” he told me, ‘‘for 
‘wa’ is the cry of the frogs. Back in the 
days of yore, frogs were the forebears 
of our race.” 

It was long ago, Sao Wa Pah’s story 
went, at the time when the Spirit who 
reigns over all spirits had not yet come 
down from the bronze steps. Within the 
circle of the ten mountains, the eleven 
rivers flowed through the walnut forests 
into the sacred lake, resting place of all 
spirits—those of the water and those of 
the earth, the genii of the winds and the 
geni of the clouds, the nats of the forests 
and the nats of the rocks. In this lake 
were tadpoles and these tadpoles devel- 
oped and grew, for they lived amidst the 
spirits and they alone can give life to the 
body and life to the soul. Presently the 
day came when these tadpoles became 
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frogs, later two of these frogs became 
ogres. They were Ha Mah, he who hunts 
and Ni Mah, she who cultivates. 

But even though the lotus bloomed on 
the sacred lake, even though the copper- 
colored dove cooed in the shade of the 
trees, Ha Mah and Ni Mah were~-not 
happy, for the Spirit who reigns over 
all spirits, refused them the child who 
would be the guardian of their ashes. 
One day, however, it came to pass that 
Ha Mah, he who hunts, having found 
the spoor of an animal, trailed it down 
to the edge of the plain where the men 
cultivate rice. Because his chase had 
been in vain and because his heart was 
longing for Ni Mah, Ha Mah captured 
a man and killed him. It was this hu- 
man flesh that restored the warmth of 
happy digestion to Ha Mah and Ni Mah. 
The head of the victim having become a 
toy dear to the heart of Ni Mah, she left 
it on a rock in front of the cave. Under 
the exposure of the sun in its third 
month the head began to liquefy, tracing 
on the rocks strange designs which they 
sought to decipher. The sight of this 
head and the designs which it described 
upon the rock was so pleasing to the 
great Spirit who reigns over all spirits 
that he bestowed both sons and daughters 
on Ni Mah. 

“That’s why,” Sao Wa Pah concluded, 
“we the Wa’s, descendants of Ha Mah 


and Ni Mah, still offer heads to our spir- 
its, so that they may in return bless us 
with fertility.” 

It is the old story of a primitive, grain- 
raising people. On the fertility of its 
women, its cattle and especially its rice 
fields, depends the life of the Wa tribe. 
A failing crop spells hunger and death 
to everyone in the tribe. And no harvest 
can be reaped unless the blessing of the 
spirits has been invoked at the season 
when the seeds are sown. So it is at sow- 
ing time, in March, that the Wa’s leave 
their territory to go head-hunting amidst 
the bordering tribes of Shans or Chinese. 
Crouching in the jungle by a path, they 
lay in wait for a villager. As he passes 
by they attack him, cut off his head and 
smear their arms and chests with his 
blood, to show off their triumph to the 
whole tribe. 

Of all trophies, the head of a child is 
the most highly rated, for it shows that 
the hunter has gallantly gone within the 
walls of an enemy village. 

When the hunters return, a paroxysm 
of joy runs through the village. The big 
gongs are sounded. The men crowd 
around the hunters, listening avidly to the 
recital of the epic chase. The women 
take the heads, comb their hair and pre- 
pare them for the great day. 

Generally one head is deemed enough 
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TWO THOUSAND 


YEARS AGO 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


- THE puffy little train wound along the 
/- coast northward from Valencia for twen- 
_ ty-odd miles through one of the loveliest 


and most fertile plains in the world. It 
was a panorama of unbelievable strength 
and purity that only a colored moving- 


| picture film could portray. Suddenly at 


my left towered a lofty ridge on which 
fortifications could be seen, and we 
pulled into Sagunto, the ancient Sagun- 
tum of the Romans, As I walked up the 
‘slow incline into the modern town the 
Roman historian Livy walked with me. 
Under the magic of his flowing narra- 
tive I forgot the ferocious blaze of the 
_ July sun, and was back in those brave 


_ days of the third century B.C. when, rich 


and contented, Saguntum excited the cu- 
pidity of the greatest military leader and 


.. strategist of his era, Hannibal Barco, son 


f Hamilcar. 

Nobody knows when or by whom 
Saguntum was founded, but the weight 
of apinion makes it a foundation of 


_lberiati peasants who perceived its strate- 


‘gic advatitages and established the city 
of Arx or Arse during the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.C. Sometime later Greeks from 
Zakynthos joined them, and eventually 
gave a garbled form of their own name 
to the developing community. Their city 
‘lay on the hilltop, expanded along the 
wide slopes of the hill, separated from 
the crescent-shaped, fortified ridge by a 
tugged little valley ranging roughly east 
and west. 
_ Though the Greeks could not have 
founded Sagunto, they turned the com- 
munity into a fortified city, which they 
_ proceeded to beautify in accordance with 
Greek tradition. Whatever the form of 
_ the Iberian settlement, the Greeks gave 
it a triangular perimeter, traceable among 
the weeds and stones along the edges of 
etme xidge. ~The ‘agora’, or market 
square, where the magistrates held court 
and the elders took counsel, was in the 
center. Stone benches surrounded it, and 
it was the heart whose steady pulsing 


+ measured the city’s life.‘ In the fields 


From the castle at Sagunto there is a view of the rooftops of the village and 
the ruins of the Roman theater which are seen at the left. 


far below—the town lies between four 
and five hundred feet above the plain— 
the farmers laid out their groves of olives 
and oranges, grapes and other fruits, the 
truck gardeners checkered the landscape 
with green, the potters—archeologists 
have already identified more than 245 
different marks or brands—worked the 
ready clay into beautiful and multi- 
colored wares eagerly bought all over 
the world of that time, and the hydraulic 
engineers ran an astonishing waterstem 
up the hill and into the city through big 
lead pipes that fed enormous cisterns and 
may even have permitted most of the 
little one-storied houses to have their 
own water supply. 

Sagunto lies about half-way between 
Cartagena—the New Carthage of the 
ancients—and the mouth of the Ebro 
river. During the winter of 220-219 
B.C. Hannibal, in command of the 
Carthaginian army at New Carthage, saw 
that if New Carthage was ever to attain 
the prosperity and greatness that unre- 
stricted trade could give her, her tradi- 
tional enemy Rome must be crippled if 
not actually destroyed. Saguntum, the 
only city between him and the Ebro, 
which marked the dividing line between 
the empires of Rome and Carthage, was 
rich, growing rapidly, and, as it lay only 
seven stadia (4,200 Greek feet) from the 


sea, not only sent its sailcloth, linens, 
pottery, arms, fruits and vegetables all 
through the Mediterranean, but was also 
developing a strong and capable mer- 
chant marine. To reach Rome through 
Gaul he must pass Saguntum. He dared 
not leave a strong point like this at his 
back. But the world was at peace. 

To accomplish his purpose, Hannibal 
stirred up a wholly imaginary contro- 
versy between the Saguntines and their 


-nearest neighbors, the Turdetani. Then, 


to “protect” the Turdetani, he had to in- 
tervene. Meantime in Saguntum itself 
were no small numbers of misinformed 
and stupid citizens who favored Carthage 
and worked in her interest. As nobody 
was anticipating trouble, the rest was 
easy. 

The young Hitler of his time, in his 
middle twenties, did not move directly to 
his main objective. It was spring in 219 
B.C. when he left New Carthage, levied 
drafts as he went north, swept the en- 
tire country without difficulty in a series 
of actions as brilliantly successful as 
they were lightning-like in speed and 
devastating effect, and finally came to 
Saguntum to “protect” the Turdetani. 
Rome heard the news and began to feel 
uneasy. But windy senators debated and 
quibbled, paltered with evident facts, and 
sent out “missions”. Before long 
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Saguntum sent a stirring appeal for help. 
Again the Senate indulged in log-rolling 
of the sort that has just caused the col- 
lapse of civilized Europe before the same 
sort of barbarian inundation. The net 
result of all the argument was that a 
mission was sent to Saguntum to warn 
Hannibal to let it alone. If he seemed 
inclined to refuse, the commissioners 
were to go on to Carthage and threaten 
the Gerousia (the Carthaginian govern- 
ing body) with war unless this nonsense 
stopped. 

Shortly after the Roman Senate had 
decided to send out this futile mission, 
the news came that Saguntum was be- 
sieged. But the Chamberlains and 
Daladiers of 219 B.C, could not perceive 
that Rome herself was menaced. While 
they hesitated, Saguntum fell in smoke 
and blood. 

At the ground level parts of the forti- 
fication are so ancient they go back to 
the days when “cyclopean” masonry was 
used: huge blocks far larger than suc- 
ceeding ages employed. These are un- 
doubtedly the primitive Iberian founda- 
tions. Upon them rise course after course 
of the masonwork of Saguntines, Ro- 
mans, Carthaginians, Moors and modern 
French, with the anachronistic touch of 
artillery platforms for cannon brought in 
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It was up this slope on the northern part of the ridge that the Carthaginians stormed in their final assault. Here, also, the 
Saguntines used their native flame throwers, the phalaricas, with such deadly effect in repelling several attacks. 


by the French invasion in the early 
1800’s. 

Hannibal reconnoitered the place 
thoroughly, cutting the water pipes first 
before advancing in three divisions to the 
siege. The main attack was directed 
against the wall on the west, where the 
sloping ground of the valley between 
plain and fort was smooth enough to per- 
mit the bringing up of vimeas, clumsy, 
heavy sheds on wheels with fighting plat- 
forms on their tops, sometimes called 
penthouses. For once Hannibal’s judg- 
ment was bad. At the point of attack 
the wall was stronger than elsewhere, and 
a heavy tower rose above the ramparts. 
Filled with the flower of the Saguntine 
soldiery, that tower played havoc with 
the invaders. Darts and javelins rained 
down so thick that the Africans were 
driven off pellmell. The Saguntines rush- 
ed out after them, Hannibal himself re- 
ceived a bad spear wound in the thigh, 
and the Saguntines drove forward clear 
to the Carthaginian breastworks. 

As soon as Hannibal was able to take 
active command again, the siege entered 
upon its second furious stage. Catapults, 
battering rams, penthouses and every 
other siege engine the military skill and 
experience of the age could devise were 
dragged up to the walls. Hannibal’s 


this fiery death down upon their ad- 


~ 


losses were appalling. With unexampled 
ferocity he drove his men to their limit, 
replaced them when exhausted with fresh — 
troops, and hurled attack after attack up- — 
on a bewildered and breathless foe. Not ~ 
a moment did he give the Saguntines to 
rest. Surrounded on every side, cut off 
from any trickle of clean water, food and 
munitions, their great ally so far away 
and so silent as to be non-existent, the — 
Saguntines fought with magnificent cour-— 
age. 

In their desperation they used a ter- 
rible weapon. The javelin called a 
phalarica had an iron tip three feet long, 
intended to pierce both shield and man, 
and not meant to be extractable. In 
battle its fir shaft was wrapped with 
oakum or tow smeared’ with pitch. — 
Lighted, it was hurled blazing at the — 
Carthaginian shock troops. If the tip 
penetrated only the attacker’s shield, the 
fire nevertheless compelled him to drop — 
his protection, and the next stone or dart 
would fell him. The ground blazed with 
these primitive flame-throwers. Cartha- 
ginians pierced through and through 
rolled and screamed in agony as the blaz- 
ing pitch added to their tortures. More 
and more fiercely the Saguntines, hurled - 
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PALM BEACH 
Winter ee ler of BS einer hie 


By Peggy Badey 
Photographs by Roy Pinney 


To those who remember when, only a few decades in the past, Florida’s resort par excellence was 
scarcely more than a literal interpretation of its name the Palm Beach of today seems nothing less than a 
1 vision conjured up by the lamp of Aladdin. Where once myriad palms, born of coconuts cast up by the sea 

. on a long sandy island, were relieved solely by two large wooden hotels and, on the ocean side, a line of 
plain cottages stretching to northward there is now a winter capital of elegance the like of which is not on 
the face of the earth. A never-ending delight to the eye, now that there is a grand concentration of homes 
of various colors fairly embowered with sub-tropical vegetation. And as Palm Beach has grown apace, fash- 
| ion has found in this outstanding winter resort a center for the spreading of its gospel. Palm Beach 

would not be itself if it were not con- 
_..  Stantly on parade. So every day, week 
HL), in and week out, there is a steady flow — 
rR \ of life that permits display and more 
display in infinite variety. Fashion could 
not ask for a fuller opportunity to ex- 
press itself in its latest moods. ‘Thus 
Palm Beach expresses in unparalleled 
pageant the modes of next summer at 
Northern resorts. A most enchanting 
sight on the whole for these winter on- 
lookers. 
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It was with fashion in mind particu- 
larly that this magazine, in following its 
wont of aiding readers in the choice of 
a holiday resort, made Palm Beach the 
goal of its latest photovoyage. In the 
now traditional spirit it takes its readers 
to a place that custom cannot stale, for 
the reason that every glimpse of life, 
outdoors or indoors, is a rewarding turn 
of a kaleidoscope. 


FOR PLAYTIME IN PALM BEACH 


Designers of fabrics have combined with the na-_ 
tion’s creators of resort fashions to provide gay — 
prints to brighten the Southern season. For, as the ~ 
British have learned, war stress demands the re- — 
laxing, morale-building influence of color. What 
better anodyne for war-tense nerves than adorable 
play frocks—delightful prints—planned for play- 
time? The banner in this time of national emer- — 
gency should read: “Let’s all do our share to help ~ 
our country at war. But when we've time to relax, 
let’s really relax and dress to encourage a mood — 
of complete repose.” . 
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Alighting from the Silverliner at Palm Beach in a brown and white printed frock of Enka Rayon with all-around pleated skirt, Bermuda Shop, New York. 
| Cool, white, vari-colored Enka Rayon print with long wide sleeves. Himelhock Bros., Detroit. A. S, Beck shoes. British Wear-Clean gloves. Bonwit-Teller. 
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~ Noontime Is Bathing Time 


Under the waving fronds of coconut palms on 
the sands of The Breakers beach. A dressmaker 
suit of pink, white and red carnations printed on 
black (Enka Rayon); very fresh and very gay. At 
Henri Bendel. 
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Above. In the rear of The Breakers. Hard by 
there is golf on the old course laid out in the early 
days of this resort between ocean and lake. Below. 
Looking across the wide stretch of Lake Worth to 
West Palm Beach. 
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| Everyone who hears the word 
) Holland immediately thinks of 
| wooden shoes and windmills. But 
_ during the quickened industrial pace 
_ of the last forty years, windmills had 
fallen into disuse. Often one met 
| within the reaches of a city or a 
/ town an old windmill which perhaps 
| out of sentiment was left standing, 
| but which had been deprived of its 
| yanes—a mutilated landmark. 


It is said that the ancient Greeks 
or Romans invented windmills. But 
| all traces of early windmills are lost. 
| These ancient mills most probably 
had the shape of the primitive wind- 
mills which can still be found in 
remote corners of Europe. Instead 
of the four long vanes of the Dutch 
) mills, they have a number of thin 
wooden slats which are fitted with 
triangular sails. 


The first mention of a windmill in 
Holland seems to have been in 1341. 
Old documents show that the Dutch 
early recognized the value of these 
_ mills, not only for the grinding of 

‘corn, but also as a means of keeping 
low-lying land dry. Later the Dutch 
made use of mills also for producing 
paper, cutting lumber, grinding 
spices—which ships brought from 
their colonies—and even for the pul- 
verizing of snuff. 


~All these are peaceful pursuits. 
In wartime windmills have also 
served other ends. They have been 
used as watch towers, and sometimes 
the position of their vanes has pro- 
vided signals for the attacking enemy 
whose money a miller accepted. 


\Although to the casual observer a 
Dutch windmill seems to be a rather 
uncomplicated affair, steady improve- 
ment during a course of several cen- 
turies has given the mill its present 
form. Even nowadays mill experts 
are busy testing new devices to make 
the windmill work still more eff- 
ciently. 

Hollanders always have valued 
their mills as an important part of 
the family’s property and have be- 
stowed names on them. One man 
called his mill de ooievaar, the stork 
—which bird is also the coat-of-arms 
of The Hague. Other mills are de 
wachter, the guardian; and de 
droomer, the dreamer. 


In this, mill owners followed the 
same custom which was used for the 
many boats that populated Dutch 
‘canals. Here a favorite name is 
hoop op zegen, hope for blessing; or 

_ de twee gebroeders, the two brothers. 

_ One can easily draw a parallel be- 
_ tween the decline of the Dutch wind- 
a and the decline of the canal 
a 
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| HOLLAND PUTS ITS WINDMILLS BACK TO WORK 
(Continued from page 19) 


boats. During the same time when 
windmills were being replaced by 
power-driven plants, the old-fash- 
ioned canal boats were being re- 
placed by either motor-driven barges 
or by overland trucks. Parallel with 
this development went a widening of 
the net of highways and a reclaiming 
of canals, especially in and around 
the larger cities. 


The loving care with which many 
of the old barges were painted was 
also bestowed on mills. Their gables 
often were painted in gay colors. 


Cornelison of Uitgeest built at 
Zaandam the first windmill for saw- 
ing wood, called het juffertje, the 
maiden. It proved to be the foun- 
dation of a prosperous lumber in- 
dustry. Holland is forced to im- 
port lumber, most of which in peace- 
time was sent to Zaandam. Corneli- 
son’s mill was a unique structure. It 
was built on a raft which could be 
turned by cables, in order to use the 
wind to the mill’s best advantage. 

This first floating mill was fol- 
lowed by other windmills which 
pressed oil, ground flour, cocoa, cof- 
fee, chalk and the snuff for which 
Zaandam was famous. 


A historic link between Zaandam’s 
mills and the present time was estab- 
lished towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century when Czar Peter the 
Great of Russia, whom Stalin has 
taken as his example, worked as a 
shipwright in Zaandam. He _ had 
gone there to study shipbuilding, in 
order to introduce this industry into 
his country. While the czar worked 
in Zaandam under the name of Peter 
Michaeloff, he helped build a mill. 
When the owner later learned who 
his hired man has been, he christened 
he mill “Czar of Moscovy.” The 
mill has survived three centuries. 

One can easily understand that 
Dutch windmills which passed. from 
generation to generation became part 
of the family and had to play their 
role in gay and sad happenings of 
human lives. 

Whoever has spent in Holland the 
thirtieth of August, Queen Wilhel- 
imina’s birthday, will have observed 
that the gaily decorated windmills 


idd their picturesque touch to the’ g ® 


Scene. In all decorations of that day, 
yrange (the color of the Royal 
House) and the colors of Holland’s 
lag—red, white and blue—were pre- 
lominant. Often flowers, of which 
Holland abounds in summertime, 
were woven through the bunting and 
treamers. 

It was also customary to decorate 
the mill when some happy occurrence 


took place in the miller’s family. 
And on days in which the death of 
a family member was mourned, the 
mill wore somber colors. 

The part which always demanded 
the greatest attention from “exterior 
mill decorators” was the cap. Here 
the mill’s name was painted on or 
carved in and surrounded by multi- 
colored flowers or other symbols of 
life and abundance. This cap can be 
swung around by a beam or a gear, 
to permit the four vanes to be turned 
in the direction of the wind. 

It is said that Leonardo da Vinci 
was the inventor of the turnable 
caps with attached vanes. However, 
it is a historical fact that mass pro- 
duction of windmills in Holland was 
first started in 1631. 

Windmills can be dangerous. Many 
a miller who tried to do repair work 
or reef the sails of the vanes during 
a strong wind has been gripped by 
the quickly turning wings and hurled 
to death, If anyone wants to con- 
vince himself of the size of the vanes, 
he has only to stand near them. It 
is like standing under the sails of a 
ship and looking upward. 
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Dutch Landscape, by Cateau de Leeuw 


At present Holland has twenty-four 
hundred mills, and it is hoped that 
this number will be augmented con- 
siderably within a short time. The 
profitable working time of seventy- 
five per cent which modernized 
windmills attained during recent 
years is to be increased still further, 
as it now is possible to start mills 
with wind power as low as three 
meters per second. Mills which have 
not been modernized are, on the con- 
trary, forced to rest idle seventy-five 
per cent of the entire working time. 


The rediscovery of the time-hon- 
ored windmill may not be merely 
temporary. After this war is over, 
the world will have to be rebuilt 
slowly, and grandiose ideas of mak- 
ing everything “bigger and better’ 
may have to be abandoned for some 
time. The impoverished nations of 
Europe will have to work as eco- 
nomically as possible, and wind may 
continue to be Holland’s ally. A 
feeble ally to be sure, but in these 
days the conquered countries of 
Europe must welcome everything that 
may help them survive during the 
terrible period to come. 
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-THE GOLDEN ISLES 
( Continued from page 8) 


grown graveyards with their lichened 
tombstones, the streamers of Spanish 
moss swaying like spectral fingers in 
the nightwind. 

Nor is it surprising that the island 
Negroes should cling to many of, 
their, ancient customs and supersti- 
tions when it is remembered that 
some of them are separated from the 
African jungle by only a single gen- 
eration. Nor that the older ones 
should speak Gullah, an English cor- 
ruption of the tongue of the Afri- 
can tribe from which their immedi- 
ate ancestors came. It has been said 
that “they seized upon the peasant 
English used by some of the early 
settlers and the white servants of the 
wealthy colonists, wrapped their 
clumsy tongues about it... and, en- 
riched with certain African words, 
it issued through their flat noses and 
thick lips in so workable a form that 
it became in time the accepted Negro 
speech of the lower districts of South 
Carolina and Georgia.” 

It should be kept in mind that sla- 
very has not been extinct in this 
land of the free for very long. Slaves 
from the Guinea Coast were im- 
ported into this country within the 
memory of men still living, barely 
four-score years having passed since 
the last cargo of “black ivory” to en- 
ter the United States was landed 
from the slave ship Wanderer on 
Jekyll Island. It is said, indeed, that 
a few survivors of that shipment of 
human chattels, now old, old men, 
are still to be found on some of the 
remoter islands. 

To get the real flavor of the Sea 
Islands one must know something of 
their historical background. For six 
races have had a hand in shaping 
their history and on it all save one 
have left an impression. 

Presumably the first white men to 
sight the archipelago were the Por- 
tuguese sea-adventurers who sailed 
their caravels along this coast dur- 
ing the lifetime of Columbus, for the 
islands are shown on the first chart 
of the new world, published in 1502 
by Cantino. They were not officially 
discovered, however, until 1566, when 
Menendez de Avilles landed on the 
beach at St. Catherines and claimed 
them for His Most Catholic Majesty, 
Philip III of Spain. The Spaniards, 
who had a penchant for alluring 
names, called them the Golden Isles 
of Guale, partly, perhaps, because 
they were gilded by the setting sun, 
partly because they were welcomed 
by Guale, the local mica of the Creek 
Confederation. 

Accompanying de Avilles’ expedi- 
tion were missionaries sent out by 
the Society of Jesus to convert the 
heathen. But the labors of the 
Jesuits in this distant vineyard of 
the Lord were of short duration, for 
they antagonized the natives and 
soon achieved martyrdom. They 
were succeeded by friars of the 
Franciscan Order, bearded men in 
sandals and rope-girt robes, who, 
more tactful than their predecessors, 
quickly won the confidence and 
friendship of the Indians. The Sea 
Islands heard the bells of Spanish 
missions two hundred years before 
Fray Junipero Serra carried the gos- 
pel into California. 

Owing to their command of the 
Florida Passage, which was the main 
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route of travel between the Floridas 
and the Carolinas, the islands were 
for many years a bone of conten- 
tion between England and Spain. 
The two powers sought to stabilize 
this dynamic situation by neutraliz- 
ing the archipelago, which was term- 
ed “The Debatable Ground,” but this 
expedient lasted only until 1732, 
when the English Parliament au- 
thorized General Oglethorpe to es- 
tablish the Colony of Georgia and 
to include within it the coastwise 
islands. In pursuance of this man- 
date Oglethorpe proceeded to expel 
the Spaniards and to erect a British 
stronghold, Fort Frederica, on St. 
Simons Island. 

A decade later, however, a return 
engagement was played by the dons. 
This time they came prepared for 
business, with an armada of. half-a- 
hundred sail and an expeditionary 
force of three thousand men. The 
invaders landed on the southern 
shore of St. Simons, where traces 
of the British earthworks may still 
be seen (the grass-covered remains 
of a redoubt zigzagged across my 
lawn), whereupon Oglethorpe fell 
back to Fort Frederica, his garri- 
son of English and Highlanders out- 
numbered five to one. The Spanish 
commander, Monteano, assuming that 
the British had been routed, and 
ignoring the most elementary mili- 
tary precautions, set out in hot pur- 
suit of them. But Oglethorpe’s men, 
ambushed in the forest through 
which the Frederica road ran, poured 
a murderous fire into the advancing 
Spaniards, drove them into a tract 
of marshy land and all but annihilated 
them. Though the Battle of the 
Bloody Marsh was not cne of the 
decisive conflicts of the world, as 
Georgian historians claim, it did have 
a decisive effect on the history of 
this continent, for it put an end to 
Spanish aggression so far as Amer- 
ica’s eastern seaboard was concerned. 

If we take our stand on the an- 
cient lighthouse which rears itself 
above the southern end of St. 
Simons, we can reconstruct much of 
the colorful history of the Sea Is- 
lands. From this lofty vantage point 
we can see how Monteano came—up 
the Florida Passage, around the 
green shoulder of Jekyll and into St. 
Simons Sound. It requires no great 
imagination to envision his frigates 
with their towering pyramids of can- 
vas and high carved sterns, their 
decks crowded with soldiery whose 
morions and breastplates gleam in the 
sun, sweeping grandly on. Yonder, be- 
tween the village and the golf course, 
is the beach where the invaders 
landed under the fire of Oglethorpe’s 
men. Can’t you hear the blare of 
bugles, the crackle of musketry, as 
the Spanish infantry tumble from 
their boats and rush cheering up the 
sands? 

Now turn slowly, following with 
your eye the 
cadam today but only a_ rough 
wagonroad then. Up it, under slant- 
ing lines of steel and flaunting red- 
and-yellow standards, presses a long 
column of dusty, sweating men. 
Scarcely is the rear guard lost to 
view when volleys of musketry jar 
the woodlands. Presently figures 
emerge from the forest, at first by 
twos and threes, then by scores and 


highway-tarred ma-° 


hundreds, all running. Even'at such 
a distance it is easy to sense their 
demoralization. Like panic - stricken 
cattle they make for the sea across 
a tract of treacherously swampy 
ground. Behind them red -coated 
English and kilted Scots advance in 
an ordered battle line. They pause 
to fire and reload, then advance 
again. Soon the marsh is carpeted 
with Spanish dead and dying; the 
little streams which vein it turn from 
blue to crimson. You have seen in 
your mind’s eye—if you have an im- 
aginative mind—one of the long se- 
ries of military disasters which were 
to culminate a century and a half 
later, in Manila Bay, in the downfall 
of Imperial Spain. 

Let us now follow the north-and- 
south highway which bisects the 
island. Beyond the airport, above 
which planes swoop and circle like 
giant gulls, the road enters a dim 
forest of pine. Passing the branch 
road which leads to Sea Island, we 
come to a little clearing in which 
stands a quaint old church, half- 
hidden by vines. Beneath the mam- 
moth live oak that shades it religious 
services were conducted in colonial 
times iby the two young Wesley 
brothers, the founders of Methodism. 
John, the elder, did the preaching 
Charles, a youth fresh from Oxford, 
who composed that grand old hymn, 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” led the 
singing. A few hundred yards be- 
yond Christ Church are the ruins of 
Fort Frederica, its sole remaining 
cannon, red with rust, peering down 
the little river as though still await- 
ing the coming of the dons. 

Hard by, a winding wood - road 
carpeted with moss leads through the 


of Hampton, one of the | as 
most famous planta‘ ; 
it at the breathless teat 
dusk merges into darkness and 
may see a ghost pacing beneath th 
live oaks—a gaunt and melanchol 
figure in the garb of the early ni 
teenth century, hands clasped at ba 
head bowed in meditation. It is 
ghost of a vice-president of 
United States. For in this lon 
spot Aaron Burr, fleeing the temp 
of public wrath, sought refuge 
his duel with Alexander Hamilton, 
And, if fortune is kind, you may see 
another romantic figure out of the 
past, a slim and graceful apparitior 
in flowered crinoline, strolling in | 
weed-grown gardens. This would 
the ghost of Fanny Kemble, 
beautiful and famous English actr 
who came here as the bride of Pie 
Butler, the owner of Hampt 
Shocked by her husband’s treatment 
of his slaves, she left him and re- 
turned to England, where she pu 
lished a journal of her life on 
plantation which did more to arouse 
anti-slavery sentiment among the 
English than any book save One 
Tom’s Cabin. 
So much for the history of the 
Sea Islands. It is a long tale half- 
forgotten. But the memory of it 
makes them as haunted a place as 
any in the land. From Creek chief- — 
tain to Franciscan friar, from Span- 
ish conquistador to Georgian planter, 
from tail-coated traitor and Shakes-— 
pearean star to Sherman’s roistering 
raiders, here was staged much of the 
drama of early times. These things 
have passed, but the spell of the 
Islands remains. 


‘ 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes plea- 
sure in announcing Athene Palace by the 
Countess Waldeck as the winter publica- 
tion of the National Travel Club. This is 
the story of a great Balkan capital during 
the tragic days of 1940-1941 when coun- 
try after country fell before the iron 
might of the German military machine. 
To the Athene Palace, the “Grand Hotel” 
of Bucharest, there swarmed diplomats, 
generals, members of the Gestapo, corre- 
spondents, spies and demimondaines 
from all over Europe. The Countess Wal- 
deck came to the Athene Palace on the 
day that Paris fell and there she re- 
mained through the turbulent months 
that preceded the conquest of Central 
Europe. In this book she tells what she 
saw and she gives a vivid picture of one 
of the most colorful of European capitals 
during a period of desperation and 


‘horror. Bucharest was a fabulous and 


astounding city when the Countess Wal- 
deck lived there. It was the city of King 
Carol and Madame Lupescu, of corrupt 
noblemen, wily diplomats and merchants 
of death, of gorgeously uniformed mili- 
tary puppets, of cruel and fanatical [ron 
Guardists, of tinsel grandeur, bombast, 
stupidity and corruption. Here is a tale 


_. of intrigue unequaled since the time of 


the Byzantine empire. 

The Athene Palace was the vantage 
point from which the tragic pageant of 
the doomed Rumanian people could best 
be seen. In its crowded lobby the diplo- 


-matic battle of the Balkans was waged, 


and from its windows one looked upon 
the palace of the king and on the many 
stirring events that led eventually to 
King Carol’s abdication and the destruc- 
tion of Rumania’s independence. 

In the strict sense of the term Athene 
Palace is not a travel book; but no travel 
book could describe a European capital 
more graphically. This is the Bucharest 


in which the twentieth century and the 
Middle Ages existed side by side, the city 


that held the keys to the richest oil fields 
in Europe and dreamed romantically of 
a past that never existed, the city that 
symbolized all the pathos, the tarnished 
grandeur and miserable incompetence of 
the Balkan nations. To read Athene 
Palace is to live history. In these pages 
one of the most dramatic and exciting 
episodes of modern European history is 
set forth vividly and dramatically in a 


narrative no reader will forget. 


Members who are interested in the 
special National Travel Club edition of 
Athene Palace are asked to write the 
Secretary for further information. 


COMING EVENTS 
»January is primarily a month to re- 
cuperate from the excitement of the 


3 Christmas and New Year’s holidays. Con- 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 
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certs and lectures in the cities, golf and 
field trials in the South and winter sports 
in the North fill the calendar. February, 
however, has two prolonged holiday sea- 
sons which almost overlap. Lincoln’s 
Birthday on the 12th falls on Thursday 
this year; Chinese New Year celebrations 
begin the following Saturday and _ last 
until the 21st; Mardi Gras is February 
12; and Washington’s Birthday falls on 
the first Sunday in Lent. Consequently, 
this is the busiest ten days of the winter 
season. In the North, the North Ameri- 
can two-man bobsled championships are 
held at Lake Placid on February 12, fol- 
lowed by the four-man championship on 
the 14th; the Lake Placid Club Ski 
Tournament for men and women Febru- 
ary 20 and 21; the Figure Skating Car- 
nival February 21 and 22; the Northern 
New York Speed Skating Championships 
and the National A.A.U. Senior four-man 
bobsled championship February 22; and 
the Ski Jumping Tournament February 
23 as well as the Senior two-man bobsled 


championships. In Canada the Quebec | 


Curling Bonspiel will be held in mid- 
January, and the Banff winter carnival 
February 12 to 15. In New York City the 
Westminster Kennel Club Show in Madi- 
son Square Garden is February 11 and 
12, while the National Sportsmen’s Show 
gets under way February 21. The Na- 
tional A.A.U. Track Meet is February 28. 

The Moravians celebrate their Feast of 
Lights in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
January 6. The 25th Annual Pinehurst 
Field Trials will be held January 5 to 9, 
and the Tin Whistle Golf Tournament 
February 19. At Sea Island, Georgia, the 
Mid-Winter Golf Tournament will be 
held February 18 to 20. Golf holds the 
stage in Florida also. The Fifteenth Na- 
tional Amateur Championship of Golf 
Club Champions will take place in St. 
Augustine February 16 to 21, while the 
Ormond Beach Men’s Championship will 
be held February 10 to 14. Miami varies 
the picture with the All-American Air 
Maneuvers January 9 to Ill, and St. 
Petersburg of shuffleboard fame holds 
the National Shuffleboard Championship 
January 14 to 16. Men’s Amateur Golf 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


Championships in Miami will be held 
January 18 to 22, and the big fishing 
tournament gets under way in that city 
on January 11. 

January 6—“Old Christmas”—is an im- 
portant day in the Southwest. On this 
day performances of Los Tres Reyes 
Magos are held in many villages, and the 
newly elected governors are installed 
with colorful ceremonies in many of the 
Indian pueblos. In San Idefonso the In- 
dians hold their eagle dance and follow 
it on January 23 with their buffalo 
dance. Winter sports in the mountains 
throughout January and February con- 
trast with rodeos in the cities. The 
Phoenix Rodeo will be held February 12 
to 15, the Fiesta de los Vaqueros at 
Tucson February 20 to 22. A winter 
sports meet will be held at Tres Ritos 
February 7 and 8. 

Golf vies with winter sports on the 
Pacific Coast. The Intercollegiate Ice 
Hockey Matches at Yosemite are January 
8 to 10 with ski meets scheduled for 
every weekend in some part of Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific states. The Pacific 
Northwest Ski Tournament will be held 
February 14 and 15. The $5000 mid- 
winter golf tournament is scheduled for 
January 15 to 18 at Oakland, and the 
Bing Crosby Invitational Golf Tourna- 
ment January 31 and February 1, but 
the big event is the National Open Golf 
Championship which will be held in 
San Francisco January 21 to 25. 

However, many events throughout the 
country are being canceled because of 
the war. The Rose Bowl football game is 
off, and Mardi Gras celebrations in New 
Orleans have been canceled. It would be 
well to check on the foregoing events in 
case of cancelation. 


BACKGROUND FOR WAR 


In the last year or two Travel has pub- 
lished a number of articles which have 
special value in connection with the 
present war; listed below are some of 
the most illuminating. 


THE PACIFIC’S ROLE IN WORLD DRAMA 
by Harold Butcher. .June 1939 
SHANGHAI BEGINS A NEW ERA 
by Ernest Hauser..August 1939 
CARNIVALS AND POLITICS IN MANILA 
by Ernest Hauser..January 1940 
HOLLAND’S COLONIAL EMPIRE AT 
STAKE by Joseph Wechsberg..July 1940 
LIFELINE TO THE HEART OF CHINA 
by Robert J. Ekvall..November 1940 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY—CITADEL OF 
CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 
by Khyber Forrester. .January 1941 
HONG KONG—CITADEL BELEAGUERED 
BY JAPAN by Harrison Forman..March 1941 
UPHEAVAL IN THE ARCTIC 
by Andrew J. Steiger..August 1941 
THE GREATEST MIGRATION IN HISTORY 
by Herrymon Maurer. .September 1941 


TIN IS MORE PRECIOUS THAN RUBIES 
by Joseph Wechsberg. .July 1941 
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THE VAGABOND CAMERA 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 


WV HEN you go South in the win- 
ter, your camera troubles begin. The 
startling factor is that the brilliant 
light in the tropics and subtropics 
is a slower light than is found in 
the North. 


First let us consider two important 
facts about developing. (a) Never 
expect anything but average, normal 
results from the usual photo-finishing 
plant. They have to be standardized 
to make a profit. You'll never really 
get into photography until you de- 
velop your own. (b) The time of 
developing governs the contrast of 
the negative. Developing time is a 
variable factor under control of the 
photographer and used by him to 
control the type of negative produced. 


Take a picture on a sunny beach. 
Use as a model a girl wearing a 
beach hat which casts a shadow 
across her face. The usual result 
will be a picture in which the model’s 
skin will be too white in the sun- 
lighted portions, and with the shadow 
represented as an) ink stroke across 
her face. Such is an example of too 
much contrast: whites are too white, 
shadows are too black. What can 
be done? 

Do not make the exposure less. In- 
stead, increase the exposure and cut 
down developing time by one-third 
or even one-half! The exact amount 
of decrease depends upon both the 
developer used and the type of film 
used. Experiment will show you the 
correct time, but for extreme cases 
one-third to one-half will be safe. 
The resulting negative is somewhat 
dull in appearance, but it makes a 
good printer. Time control is the 
only way to get proper results and 
to get them every time. 

You will find that for equal meter 


Infra red gives results of unusual deli 


readings, a longer exposure is re- 
quired in the South than in the 
North. For example, films which I 
shoot at Weston 64 in the vicinity of 
New York, I shoot at Weston 24 in 
the South when there is a lot of 
shadow, and Weston 32 when shadow 
is normal. For open, direct sunlight 
or light from an open sky in which 
the shadow is very light, Weston 48 
is used. Yes, three speed ratings for 
a single film. 

Why? 

In the North, there is an abund- 
ance of diffused light, and this light 
is decidedly blue in color. Films are 
all very sensitive to blue, so the sha- 
dows in the North have a far higher 
photographic power than where they 
are less fully illuminated by diffused 
light. 

For example, if a picture is made 
in the North, using a deep blue filter, 
the shadows are almost as bright as 
the highlights and the negative is ex- 
tremely flat (lacking in contrast). So 
marked is this effect, color workers 
develop the, blue-filtered negative 
about twice as long as the red-filtered 
one to compensate for this flatness. 
This demonstrates that the great 
amount of blue light is shadows. 


In the South there is considerably 
less of this diffused light, and sha- 
dows are much less intensely lighted. 
They are really dark, so to obtain 
any detail it is necessary to increase 
the exposure. This is the reason for 
the various speed ratings. Instead of 
giving two and a half to three times 
the indicated exposure for heavy 
shadow, two times for normal sha- 
dow and fifty per cent increase for 
light shadow, it is more convenient 
merely to assume three speed ratings. 
Naturally the film sensitivity as such 


cacy of tone in the picture at the left. 


does not change for the various con- 
ditions. It is merely one way of 
giving the shadow exposure neces- 
sary. 

Of course, if a film exposed this 
way is sent to the usual photo- 
finisher, he will give it normal de- 
velopment, and the highlights will be 
so black that they won’t print through 
at all. So if you want quality, pre- 
pare to do your own developing. 


The effect of the blue filter has 
been mentioned, and as it has the 
effect of reducing contrast, it seems 
natural that the blue filter would be 
the answer for tropical photography. 
However, that assumption must be 
considered in the light of the other 
characteristics of the blue filter. 
Right now we will say that the blue 
filter does reduce the contrasts, but 
as there isn’t nearly as much dif- 
fused light in the South, the flatten- 
ing effect of the blue filter is not as 
noticeable as it is farther north. 

Then you have to consider that the 
blue filter will give you a glaring 
white sky, lose all clouds and will 
make reds and greens unnaturally 
dark. However, when the subject 
is made up of dark blue-greens, 
browns, grays and other full colors 
and when there isn’t much sky show- 
ing, the blue filter does help. The 
two illustrations show this effect. 


As a rule filters are more useful in 
the South than in the North because 
there is a sharper differentiation of 
color, and there is less of the general 
dun-gray tone than is found in the 
North. For this reason the effect of 
filters is much more marked, particu- 
larly. with skies. 


The lurid sunsets found in the 
tropics and sub-tropics present a 
problem to the photographer, because 
he always wants to photograph these 
subjects. Too often the intensity of 


the color effects is so uniform thats: 


the striking quality of the sunset is 
lost. 

Of course such subjects are best 
rendered in color, but again we find 
trouble in the South. To make mat- 
ters worse, the trouble is not uni- 
form. The Kodachromes run too 


In the center picture a blue filter was used with 3x normal exposure; 


blue or too red depending upon the 
conditions at the time of making 
them. Here again we have a result 
of conditions peculiar to the zone, 
The actual color of daylight varies — 
more widely in the South than in the — 
North. The remedy isn’t so easy to ~ 
suggest. a 

Avoid subjects with deep shadows. — 
Use sunlight whenever possible, as 
open shadow lighted by the sky runs 
blue. Avoid early morning and eve-~ 
ning shots other than sunsets. Thea 
sunset has a lot of red so the red © 
overcast will not be objectionable. 
Get someone to hold up a news- 
paper or, better yet, a piece of white ¢ 
wrapping paper so that it reflects » 
light into the shadows and your — 
color shots will be better. Of course © 
if you are a real bug, you will make © 
color measurements and use com- 
pensating filters. This method, al- 
though somewhat trying on the pa- 
tience, will result in a surprisingly 
good average of satisfactory color 
shots under almost any outdoor con- 
ditions. 


The use of infra red offers 
many interesting opportunities in the — 
Southern regions | because there 1s 
ample infra-red radiation with which — 
to work. There is a variation Of 
tone to be found in infra-red shots 
which doesn’t often appear in the pic- 3 
tures made in regions where this_ 
radiation is less intense. a 

Infra-red film is used just like any 
film, except that a red filter is used on 
the lens. This need not be the spe- 
cial, extra-dark red filters made for 
the purpose; but the usual “A” or 
ordinary red filter used for color 
and to increase contrast will give % 
perfectly satisfactory results. Cloud fe 
forms are particularly beautiful when “3 
so made, while many subjects shot — 
in open sunlight have a curious moon- 
light effect. The film is not suitable 
for the average informal portrait, as 
the skin takes on a chalky tone and 
facial contrasts are increased. So 

Peo % 

Address your camera questions to : 
H. C. McKay, care of Travel Maga- ~ 
zine, 116 East 16th St., New York 
City. 7 


the negative was developed half time. 


Contrasting sharply is the picture of the s 


tones are harsh, and the highlights 


ame subject at the right. 
blocked. 


No filter was used. The black and white 


to soit the spirits. But when 
we attacked Kang No, further in the 
Wa country, we found nine heads 
prepared for a big feast. The fe- 
rocity of the Wa rites seems to in- 
| crease as one works toward the heart 
|of the country. On the outskirts of 
|the Wa land, the spirits are often 
‘propitiated with buffaloes’ heads. 

| The feast described hereafter was 
that of the Wa Pahs who had five 
heads taken from the Yung Rook 

acoits. \ nes 
ere Lian re ea 


It is the eleventh day of the third 

/moon, the sacred day. The auguries 

|have spoken to the saya, or witch 

doctor. The big gongs are booming 

/in the sacred hut... . All is well! 

The feast of the heads has started. 
They are there, each on its rough 

altar. There are five altars, five 
eads, five “moohoos.” One is the 
head of a five-year-old girl. She is 

‘the queen of the moohoos. She is 
in the center of the heads; the heads 

,are the center of the world. The 
eyes of men, of women, of children, 
a ring of eyes are staring at them. 
Behind the eyes there is the circle of 
the thatch roofs huddling back like 
frightened sheep. Around them, still 
and silent like a rampart, looms the 
jungle. Beyond are the mountains 
closing the horizon. Above is the sky 
where a few stars hesitate to light 

up the scene. 

_ The world has closed on the heads. 
The world is waiting for them to ac- 

-complish the miracle. The eyes ex- 
pect it. The gongs herald it with the 
rumble of a rolling sea; and also the 
pipes whose four notes come, pass 
and come again, clear and light as 
the white foam on the waves; and 
‘also the jungle that soughs like the 
wind of the ocean; and also the voice 
of a woman who mourns her hus- 
band killed while hunting heads. 
Every one calls for the miracle of 
the heads. But the heads are stony. 
Their eyes are glassy. They do not 
/hnear the voices calling them. They 
do not perform the miracle of fecun- 
dity. 

Suddenly all the voices are hushed. 

All but one—the montonous wail of 
a woman who mourns her dead. But 
stronger than her chant, an incanta- 
tion arises. It is the saya speaking 
to the heads. He says: 
“Behold Moohoos! We are here, 
all those of the Pah tribe of the 
Wa’s. We have come to worship you 
and serve you. Behold Moohoos!” 
_ His voice rings higher, going as far 
as it can go, further than the eyes 
can see, to call the heads from be- 
yond—those who sleep in the shadows 
of the graves and those who watch 
in the stillness of the skull avenues, 
those who are up on the Loi Moo, 
the mountain of the spirits, and those 
who are across the Black River, 
stream of cold. He calls them all to 
the repast of the heads, to the Feast 
of the Moohoos. Facing east then 
west, north then south, four times he 
calls the heads to come and feast 
with the five moohoos, for it is the 
eleventh day of the third moon, the 
sacred day. 

. In the silence that follows, nothing 
can be heard but the tinkle of the 
Wave's bangles, the tinkle that accom- 
anies his movements as he feeds the 


‘THE AVENUE OF SKULLS 
- (Continued from page 28) 


heads. Into the dead mouths he 
forces rice and meat, then he pours 
rice liquor. 

The heads are eating! 

All nature in suspense watches 
them. Eyes glare, teeth gleam in the 
gaping mouths. The stillness of the 
huts is shrouded with moonlight. 
Even the jungle seems to hold its 
breath. Above the black mountains, 
the stars tremble in a cold sky. 

The heads are eating! : The 
heads have eaten! 

A huge fire flares up. In its mov- 
ing light the heads grimace, their 
eyes shine, they live. The miracle of 
fecundity is achieved! A sigh of re- 
lief rises from the tribe. The four 
notes of the pipes have begun again 
in a gay quadrille over the happy 
boom of the gongs. In the light of 
the fire the roofs seem to shimmer, 
the jungle moves its boughs, and the 
stars in the sky are crowding up to 
watch. 

The heads have eaten, now the 
tribe is eating. Men sprawl around 
the basins of food. Black hands 
swoop down on the white rice, toss 
it by the fistful into gaping mouths, 
push it down with a lump of steam- 
ing meat. Rice liquor washes the 
food down. The gorged stomachs 
yield the warmth of happy digestion, 
heated up by alcohol. Thanksgivings 
mount to the heads that have pro- 
vided satiety and will go on providing 
it. Silver earrings and bangles are 


thrown at the foot of the altars. 
Promises are made: 

“Moohoo, I have a buffalo, it’s 
thine.” 


“NMoohoo, I have a pig, its fat shall 
run down thy lips.” 

“NMoohoo, I expect a son. He shall 
call thee Father.” 

The certitude of the future be- 
gets generosity. The year before, two 
heads had brought prosperity to the 
Wa Pahs. The health and wealth 
which five heads will bestow on the 
tribe will be greater still. Rice will 
be plentiful. Cattle will fatten and 
multiply. Women will bear strong 
sons. Men will be spared wasting dis- 
eases and rotting sores. Evil will not 
pass the skull avenue. 

Praise unto the heads! 

The ancestral joy has descended 
again on the sons of Ha Mah and 
Ni Mah. The gongs and the pipes 
provide the savage rhythms of the 
dance. Hands seek one another. A 
ring is formed. It moves around the 
heads, closes upon them, opens again, 
and moves on. Suddenly a man leaps 
inside the circle. It is Aih Hsam, the 
young warrior, who dashed inside an 
enemy village to fetch for his tribe 
the queen of the moohoos—the head 
of the little girl. His chest is cov- 
ered with a somber smear—the blood 
of his victim. Before the little head 
he mimics his glorious deed. He 
talks, crawls, leaps. His hand 
clutches at a crying mouth. His dah 
comes down as though cutting a 
neck. His left hand brandishes the 
head of the little queen who, for the 
second time, has lived her agony. 
Wild shouts from the tribe hail the 
young hero. The ring turns faster. 
Then another man jumps inside the 
ring. Another brave whom the tribe 
acclaims. Then another Five 
killers! Five delirious outbursts of 


joy! The ring now is a mad whirl, 


roaring in frenzy. The pipes shrill 
like cicadas before a storm, and the 
sound of the gongs is that of a chal- 
lenging bull. In the moving flare, the 
roofs of the huts seem to roll like 
waves, and the stars, gone mad, are 
falling on the jungle like a rain of 
fireflies. 

The ring has broken up. Men and 
women seek and find one another. 
Couples are formed. They move to 
the jungle: ... 

It is the feast of the heads, the 
feast of fecundity! 

* * * * 


After the fields are sown and the 
grain fecundated by the propitiated 
spirits, the heads have yet another 
role to play. A procession forms to 
bear them off to the sacred avenue 
of skulls hidden in the jungle shad- 
ows at the edge of the village. There 
each head is fitted into a hollow 
tree trunk, some of which are carved 
in the form of an idol and all of 
which are equipped with an aperture 
through which the head can keep 
watch over the village. For it is 
thereafter the duty of the heads to 
guard the village as silent sentinels, 
driving away evil spirits, cattle 
thieves and dacoits. 

The head of a chief is a guaran- 
tee of great prosperity and security. 
If that chief is a stranger, his soul, 
unable to find its way home, will re- 
main by the head, keeping watch in 
the skull avenue. The Wa’s also say: 
“Fair head—fair crop.” and: “Long 
hair—long straw.” As IJ happened to 
be a strange chief with fair, long 
hair, the Wa’s raved about my head. 
Our friends the Wa Pahs suggested 
that I might give it to them. Fur- 
ther on, the Dung Dings approached 
Leong to find whether I would con- 
sider selling it. The Kang Nos were 
more direct about it. They just tried 
to get it. 

When we left the Wa Pahs to fol- 
low our boundary line, we met with 
grim opposition. The dacoit chief 
Mongma was working ahead of us, 
telling the Wa’s that we were coming 
to steal their women and loot their 
skull avenues, getting a few shots at 
me, and quitting the fight to start 
trouble further on. He made his final 
stand in Kang No, the last tribe of 
Wa’s and also the fiercest. We came 
upon them in an open patch of paddy 
fields—or rather they came upon us. 
From the slopes they swooped down 
on us, shouting their war cry: “Mah 
Leh! Mah Leh! Hwee!” The jungle 
was alive with them. All naked, their 
bodies smeared with pork fat shining 
in the sun, they sprang out of the 
jungle, dancing their sword dance. 
They were poorly armed and it was 
almost a shame to shoot at them, but 
we had to protect ourselves. Our 
soldiers began firing while I watched 
in fascination, unable to shoot until 
the rifle of the dacoit chief stirred 
me to life. He had three shots at me 
before I spotted him. Then I had a 
glimpse of him running behind some 
scrub. Just a glimpse! But it was 
enough. My first bullet got him. 
That ended the fight. The next day 
the Kang No chiefs came in to sub- 
mit, bringing us their silver swords 
and their wives. We took only the 
swords. 

Three days later we were back 
upon the caravan trails of the Celes- 
tial Empire, having crossed the ter- 
ritory of the Wa head-hunters and 
achieved our mission. 
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ONLY YESTERDAY IN CONQUERED THAILAND 
(Continued from page 21) - 


important role in determining cir- 
cumstances of the harvest. After the 
plowing, different kinds of seed and 
grain are spread on the ground be- 
fore him. If he eats a quantity of 
one variety, little of that one will be 
harvested in this season, but of those 
of which he eats sparingly an abun- 
dant yield may be expected. Seeds 
that are left on the ground after 
the bullock has finished are eagerly 
gathered up by the farmers in the 
crowds of onlookers, to be mixed 
with their own supplies for planting. 
This ancient rite inaugurating the 
planting season was already in ex- 
istence in Buddha’s time, nearly 
twenty-five hundred years ago. 

Buddhism is the state religion in 
Thailand. Since every Thai boy who 
is given any education at all spends 
from two months to several years in 
the temple as a Buddhist priest, where 
he is taught by the older priests, 
the religion has a peculiar hold upon 
the people. Siamese will tell you 
with pride that their wealth is in 
their temples, and that Buddhism in 
Thailand is in the purest form to be 
found anywhere in the world. So in 
two Buddhistic rites are to be found 
the most impressive and colorful of 
all of the Thai ceremonies, the Light- 
ing of the Sacrificial Taper, and the 
Tot Kathin. Since the ‘abdication of 
King Prajadhipok the new king has 
not been in Thailand to preside at 
these old rites that need the presence 
of rcyalty to bring them to the ulti- 
mate in splendor. King Prajadhipok 
in his last participation renewed the 
ancient pageantry tradition has kept 
for these two ceremonies. 

At the hour dedicated to the light- 
ing of the sacrificial taper, offerings 
of light are brought to the temples. 
Members of the royal family brought 
theirs to Wat Phra Keo, the temple 
built by an earlier king to house the 
Emerald Buddha, an image of Buddha 
cut from a single piece of trans- 
parent jasper, called “emerald” be- 
cause of its color. Banked around a 
low wall enclosing one of the many 
buildings of the temple were giant 
candles, lanterns of fine metal lighted 
electrically, and smaller candles set 
inside a filigree made of real flowers, 
combining waxy white ones with 
golden bell-like blossoms so popular 
with the Thai. 

Only those taking part in the cere- 
mony itself went into the temple with 
the king, but at one point they 
emerged for a solemn processional 
around the portico of the temple. 
Bright lights around the temple 
grounds made the white walls gleam 
and brought out vivid colors decorat- 
ing walls and tiered roof. Massive 
doors inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
were opened, and the king led the 
high officials of his government, each 
with a lighted candle in his hand, out 
and around the portico. Strong men 
of the government marching around 
a porch holding lighted candles in 
their hands sounds almost trivial in 
the telling, but in this setting of an 
ornate Oriental temple built to house 


~ one certain image of their spiritual 


leader, it became a most solemn 
religious rite. Three times, slowly 
and reverently, they marched around 
the portico not as heads of the gov- 


ernment but as loyal followers of 
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Buddha, after their king “Defender 
of the Faith.” Then they marched 
back into the temple. 

The Tot Kathin is observed in late 
October. All over the kingdom gifts 
of new robes are made to priests of 
the temples, the day much like fiesta 
days of some other churches. The 
king selects certain temples-for royal 
gifts, and after the first day when an 
imported limousine painted a royal 
Siamese red supplants ancient howdah 
and elephant, he revives old .custom 
in the manner of his processionals. 
The second day he rides in the old 
state coach, attended by military 
aides and lancers in sky-blue uni- 
forms and plumed helmets. ‘These 
two days excite little popular inter- 
est, for the people wait for the 
grander third and fourth Kathin 
days. The third day, borne on a pal- 
anquin, the king visits a temple in the 
city itself, and the fourth day he 
rides across the river in a state barge 
to make his gifts to priests in one of 
the temples on the west bank of the 
river. 

Early in the afternoon of the third 
day crowds line the streets in the 
line of march hours before it is time 
for the king to pass by. The people 
wait with Oriental patience. Even 
children are quiet and orderly, and 
there is no restless, aimless wander- 
ing around typical of a waiting 
crowd on the western side of the 
world. 

The first intimation that the king is 
nearing is a faint muffled drum beat, 
followed at regular intervals by single 
drum notes growing louder as the 
procession nears. Five- and seven- 
tiered umbrellas, carried by bearers 
in ancient dress, announce the pres- 
ence of royalty. The fifty drummers 
wear plum-colored suits and orna- 
mented hoods that fit over their ears. 
There is no perceptible signal for the 
single drum beats that come with 
long intervals between, but the fifty 
are always as one. Military units in 
colorful uniforms make up a part of 
the processional, the most attractive 
being the lancers with their bright 
blue uniforms, and the royal body- 
guards in scarlet with black plumes 
on white helmets. Porters dressed in 
bright red carry the gilt palanquin of 
the king, who salutes his subjects 
standing with bowed heads as he 
passes by. A single piper plays a 
plaintive Siamese tune. 

The royal barges in which the 
processional is made on the fourth 


day are in the loved Siamese colors, 


red and gilt, the one bearing the king 
having a prow fashioned into a 


dragon’s head. Fifty oarsmen on 
each side, clad in bright red, lift 
their oars, hold them so that their ° 


glittering sides catch the light, then 
lower them for one pull in the water 
Up, out, and then down again they 
move, over and over again, in such 
perfect rhythm it seems almost visible 
music. A clear traffic lane is main- 
tained on the river as the royal and 
similar attendant ‘barges, preserved 
for this one occasion, smoothly glide 
across, making one of the most 
gorgeous spectacles imaginable. 


of art, many so intricately designed 
that they were evidently used for 
ornamental rather than _ utilitarian 
purposes. Their artistic sense is also 
shown in fine sculpture, bits of 
feather-cloth fabrics, and engravings 
in conch shells. 

The feminine touch of the race was 
evident in the novelty rings, ear- 
rings and decorations in vogue ap- 
proximately one thousand years ago. 
That there were belles living then 
is conceded from the ear ornamen- 
tations, which are more artistic than 
those worn by the men. Many of the 
earspools were large, being from one 
and one-half to four inches in diam- 
eter. They are made of fine-grade 
limestone and wood, highly polished, 
and some have a veneer of copper 
which archeologists say probably came 
from the Great Lakes region. 

In their burials these Indians left 
human-effigy pipes sculptured from 
bauxite, great shells from the Gulf 
of Mexico engraved with pictures of 
gods and high priests in ceremonial 
regalia, and copper ornaments some- 
what suggestive of the Maya culture. 

That these people had a definite 
conception of life after death is indi- 
cated from the burial mounds. But 
apparently they did not rely on the 
god they believed in to furnish them 
with the material comforts to which 
they were accustomed. So with their 
dead they buried equipment for hunt- 


ing, food and all personal belongings.’ 


The presence of a crematory basin 
leads archeologists to the conclusion 
that they also practiced cremation. 
The basin was on one of the lower 
levels. Urns, some of which still 
contained human ashes, were on the 
higher levels. In later burials the 
bodies were not cremated, but were 
bedecked with cloth, feathers and 
jewelry and buried in a comfortable, 
semi-flexed position on the side. 

Thus from a mound of earth has 
come the story of a tribe which 
practiced dentistry, medicine, agricul- 
ture, hunting, building and the arts; 
one which had a crude form of gov- 
ernment and a form of religion. 
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The great chieftain lies in state on a cane bier dressed in his finest gan va 
ments. The last victim is entering the temple with eight kinsmen who have ‘4 
won the privilege of strangling her. 
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No definite beginning or end has — 
been found for this story. What was 
the origin of this strange people? — 
Where did it go? Perhaps these de- 
tectives of history will some day 
find the solution to this mystery, but 
until then, the veil of obscurity only — 
serves to make the story more fasci- — 
nating. , 

And there has not been found any 
definite link to associate the Arkomo ~ 
with any of the historical tribes, 
either those living or those described 
by the early explorers who visited — 
the region. Their material culture is — 
similar, but does this indicate that — 
they were the ancestors of the other 
tribes? If it does, there was a de- — 
cline in their civilization after they 
left the Spiro region, for their civi- — 
lization is believed to be the highest 
of any of the ancient people that 
inhabited this country with possibly — 
the exception of the Pueblo Indians. 


About the story-telling case is the 
most interesting of the material — 
found at Spiro, representing a cross 
section of the material culture of the 
tribe. Very unusual masks carved 
from cedar wood and inlaid with 
shell show traces of copper with — 
which they were originally sheathed. 
Some of the ceremonial maces are of 
serpentine, which is not native to — 
this section of the United States. — 
One finely chipped knife is of trans- : 
lucent chalcedony. , ti ‘7 


The serpentine, the copper from 
the Great Lakes region, the shells 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and the — 
similarity of their art with that of - 
the Maya Indians indicate that the — 
tribe had an extensive system of © 
communication, travel and trade. 


Color was appreciated as much as — 
shape by the vanished people. More ~ 
than two hundred pounds of green 
mineral pigment, its color due to the — 
presence of chromium oxide, were — 
found still in the shell containers. 

This, then, was another of the — 
civilized tribes of Indians of Okla-— 
homa, making six instead of five — 
tribes. . 
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&.. Yankee dines in a pavilion be- 
side a lake changing from blue to 
‘gold to silver as the sun drops, 
' sampling the plovers’ eggs and Beche- 
‘de-Mar, drinking green-pea wine 
‘from tiny silver cups. Presently 
across the lake the paper lanterns are 
lit around the stage, the orchestra 
begins, and gorgeous figures move 
through one of the Hundred Plays of 
Yuen which the Yankee chooses from 
the repertory of the company which 
his host has hired to perform for his 
pleasure, And after the play the mer- 
chant prince escorts his guest to the 
gates where servants wait with lan- 
terns painted with his name. So back 
through the quiet streets, carried by 
the power of that name to the hong 
where the calico bales are stamped 
with names of factories in New Eng- 
land, 

f The Yankee who stayed long 
enough fell into the rhythm of his 
singular life, made by the monsoons, 
accommodating to the tea crop. For 
as the season’s teas began arriving in 
, August—the black Bohea, Souchong, 
Congo and Powchong, and the green 
Hysons, Gunpowder and Imperial— 
the southwest monsoon blew the ships 
into port. From August to March 
was the busy season of unloading 
cargoes which would pay for a fifth 
of the tea loaded, and making orders 
for the next season. By midwinter 
the northeast monsoon arrived to 
drive the ships home. A few out-of- 
season vessels came against the mon- 
soon to pick up the last teas, then 
the year’s work was over, and the 
exodus to Macao began. All foreign- 
ers were supposed to join this spring 
excursion down to the Portuguese 
settlement at the mouth of the Can- 
ton estuary, but some merchants 
‘stayed all year in their hongs. 

The great river boats took the in- 
side passage south on a branch of the 
Pearl River, making the 120 miles at 
a leisurely pace while the merchants 
relaxed in the sight of the blossoming 
fruit trees along the shores. Their 
‘passage was always delightful and 
safe, because the river gods were 
awakened to their responsibilities on 
the departure of the Macao fleet by 
firecrackers to arouse them and 
squares of red paper to delight their 
eyes. 
' Macao was an exquisite island city, 

with a harbor like the Bay of Naples, 
studded with rocky islands. Along the 
harbor was the Praya Grande, an 
esplanade bordered with fine houses 
set in terraced gardens. Macao was 
almost more of a dream than Canton, 
for it went back to the very earliest 
days after Magellan, when the Por- 
tuguese made the first contact with 
China and were granted this foothold 
in the South. A little later there were 
three Pacific ports which commanded 
the Indies trade— Macao, Spanish 
Manila, and Mexican Acapulco. Now 
it was important as the center of the 
-opium-smuggling trade whose depot 
was Lintin Island out in the harbor. 
_ The opium traffic was a third of Brit- 
ish business, and only a twentieth of 
ours; though few merchants besides 
Olyphant realized what it was doing 
in China. 
» To the Yankees, Macao meant fresh 
breezes and the sight of their women- 

Ik, living here in pleasant exile. 

Some of them chafed a good deal at 


YANKEES IN CATHAY 
(Continued from page 13) 


the round of dinner parties, amateur 
theatricals, and quadrilles in which 
the fading East India Company still 
dominated. Miss Harriette Low, 
whose brother Abiel Abbott founded 
the New York side of Russell and 
Company, particularly resented the 
male preserve of Canton. In 1830, 
with her aunt, Mrs. William Henry 
Low, she invaded the city, thinly 
disguised in men’s velvet cap and 
cloak, and for three weeks the two 
ladies were prisoners in the hong of 
Russell and Company. The men got 
their gloves and cravats out of cam- 
phor chests, and did their best to 
entertain the vivacious ladies. Mean- 
while, a British lady was in “the 
Factory” guarded by a hundred tars 
and contraband cannon. 

For this invasion by foreign devil 
women was not to be borne; the 
mandarins issued chops threatening 
forcible removal, and even Houqua 
could do no less than consent to an 
embargo of trade until the ladies 
went back to Macao. Back they 
went, and trade was resumed. Canton 
was a man’s world, playing a three- 
cornered game in which the Amer- 
icans sided now with the Chinese, 
now with the British. In that decade 
the East India Company monopoly 
ceased, and America took first place 
in the China trade. 

During the 1840’s this advantage 
was enormously enhanced by the 
launching of the Houqua and other 
clipper ships which suddenly cut 
down sailing records and set the 
maritime world buzzing. The Houqua 
runs under Captain Nathaniel 
Palmer, father of the clipper captains 
and a powerful force in the design- 
ing of these fleet beauties, were bet- 
tered by Captain Robert Waterman’s 
Sea Witch, launched in 1846 and for 
three years the fastest ship on the 
seas. She made the westward voy- 
age from Canton to New York in 
seventy-four days, and circumnavi- 
gated the globe in 194. 

By mid-century the extreme clip- 
per was ready to meet the challenge 
of the newly opened gold fields in 
California and Australia, and the final 
demise of England’s Navigation 
Laws, which meant that other nations 
could compete for British trade. The 
problem of cargo for outward bound 
ships was now solved, for the clipper 
ships, built and sold without regard 
to cost, could make their first cost 
in one voyage carrying men and sup- 
plies to San Francisco. Some of 
them returned around the Horn in 
ballast, others crossed the Pacific in 
thirty-odd days and picked up tea in 
China. They delivered the tea in 
New York—and often in London. 
For in 1850 the Oriental, the first 
extreme clipper to sail up the Thames, 
had astonished England triply with 
her beauty, her speed and the flavor 
of her cargo of tea. From then on, 
Yankee clipper ships carried tea to 
England at twice the going rates, 
captured her packet trade to Aus- 
tralia, and in general triumphed on 
the seven seas. 

The -sailing records from New 
York to San Francisco were matter 
for national excitement and heavy 
betting. The Flying Cloud’s run of 
eighty-nine days, made the first time 
in 1851, and never surpassed, was as 
proud a victory as Yorktown. In 


fact, these racers which could make 
eighteen knots and pile up a day’s 


run of 374 miles, are not today bet- | 


tered by ordinary steamers, and have 
never been equaled under sail. 

In the exhileration of speed few 
Americans realized what had hap- 
pened in China. England’s treaty of 
1842 which ended the Opium War 
gave her the first foothold in the 
Empire, when Hong Kong followed 
Singapore as a trade base. It opened 
up the ports of Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Amoy and Foochow, and abolished 
the co-Hong. Pushing the door wider 
open, Caleb Cushing in 1844 obtained 
a treaty for the United States which 
further eased conditions and set 
down the doctrine of extraterritor- 
ialty, as portentous as its name. Our 
resident merchants protested the idea 
of the Cushing mission, since the 
Chinese themselves had opened trade 
to all nations on equal terms. 
practice and verbal contracts had 
already created a reality that could 
hardly be improved, they thought. 

After the treaties our new interest 
in China shifted to Shanghai and the 
export of missionaries. But the 
Canton firms stayed put and held 
their advantage, pushing the annual 
export of tea to about $10,000,000, the 
amount doubling with the population 
at home. During the 1840’s the China 
trade was a seventh part of our 
foreign commerce. Gradually, as 
that commerce expanded, it became a 
small fraction. The pioneer mer- 
chants had brought their sons to Can- 
ton, but their grandsons had more 
exciting possibilities at home. The 
opening of railroads, the Civil War, 
the Suez Canal, and our reluctance 
to give up the sailing ship for steam- 
ers all cut down our merchant 
marine, and German and English 
competitors seized the prestige we 
let slip through our fingers. 

Our merchant marine lingered last 
of all in the China Sea where it had 


gained the first victory of the young | 


Republic. Here Russell and Com- 
pany’s coastwise fleet of sixteen 
steamers kept up the tradition of our 
sea power. The crown of trade had 
passed from Portugal to Spain to 
Holland to England and finally to 
the masters of our clipper ships and 
the patient merchants of the Canton 
waterfront. A great adventure, full 


of enterprise and courage, was ended 
now, and Cathay itself was ended as 
a shimmering dream that had pulled 
the wills of men and the snowy- 
sailed ships across the seas. 
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aside out of his way. His turn was 
over. 

Suddenly the student flyer launched 
himself fully three feet into the air, 
his great yellow feet dangling straight 
down with the fists closed. He hung 
there for a few seconds, keeping him- 
self aloft with strong, swift wing 
strokes. 

It seemed to me he could have 
sailed off to. the nearest treetop as 
well as any full-grown eagle. But 
perhaps he knew his own limitations 
better than I did. Perhaps he still 
lacked the perfect co-ordination of 
brain and muscle, the iron strength, 
the nicety of balance necessary to full 
flight. LVerhaps he feared with good 
reason that once out of the nest, 
once away from its broad, flat. haven, 
he would have difficulty in returning 
to it. 

In any event he was still far from 
ready for the great adventure. He 
went aloft in the same fashion three 
cr four times, bounding into the air 
and back and forth across the nest, 
driven by the tireless energy of 
youth, testing his wings and legs for 
the sheer fun of it, while the smaller 
fledgling moved sullenly out of his 
way, striking angrily now and again 
when he crowded too close. 

Then the student folded his wings, 
walked sedately around the nest a 
time or two, and Sky King’s second 
son was on the rim of the aerie, beat- 
ing his wings in turn, hopping stiffly 
into the air, lifting himself aloft a 
cautious foot or so, learning in turn 
the delight and mystery of flight! 

Their exercises finished, the two 
eaglets moved to the center of the 
nest and huddled together to rest, as 
flat in their shallow bowl as a pair 
of farmyard chicks. For the better 
part of an hour they rested. Then 
they stood up, stretched, and returned 
half-heartedly to their flight training, 
After a few minutes they gave it up 
and stood quiet in the center of the 
nest. Plainly they were hungry, and 
their appetites told them it was time 
for the arrival of another meal. 

They had only a brief wait. 

We saw the old eagle coming over 
the forest to the northwest. While 
she was still a hundred feet away 
I started film rolling through the 
camera. 

She landed on the far side of the 
nest, carrying a medium-sized fish in 
both feet. Without loosening her 
grip on it she hopped stiff-legged to 
the center of the nest. There she 
dropped the catch in front of the 
two fledglings. They pounced on it 
together, dragged it a foot or so 
away from the old bird and began 
feeding. 

The she-eagle watched them, mo- 
tionless, making no effort to help, 
for a long minute. She seemed sat- 
isfied finally with the way the eag- 
lets went about their bloody, manner- 
less meal. She spoke to them softly 
in a series of low, yelping notes, took 
two or three slow steps across the 
nest, lifted herself into flight and 
was gone. The youngsters did not 
bother to look after her or raise 
their heads from their feeding. 

Twice more before noon one or 
the other of the old eagles came to 
the nest with a freshly caught fish, 
making a total of four feedings be- 
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tween sunrise and the middle of the 
day. The life of Sky King must be 
a busy one while his fledglings gain 
their growth through those long 
weeks of early summer. Fish of the 
size he brings them are hardly to be 
had for the taking. He spends long 
patient hours wheeling above wilder- 
ness waterways, scanning pond or 
lake or river. The demands on his 
strength and skill are endless. Watch- 
ing the nest that forenoon, I won- 
dered how either of the old birds 
managed to catch enough fish for 
his own needs in addition to those 
that were brought to the clamorous 
family. 

I saw my neighbors twice after 
that, spying on them undetected, but 
I was not present when the young 
finally left the nest on their great ad- 
venture. As summer advanced I grew 
busy, and one day the aerie was 
empty. I contented myself with a 
promise that I would keep closer 
watch another year. 

The winter passed and early spring 
came, and I had word that Sky King 
and his mate were back, that the nest 
was repaired. 

It was April when I paid them my 
first visit, and the she-eagle was 
brooding. From a distance we could 
see her head over the rim of the 
nest. While we were a hundred yards 
away she flapped up with shrill 
screams of anger and resentment, and 
before she had completed her first 
circle overhead I saw something was 
amiss. 

Sky King had taken himself a new 
queen ! 

This was a young eagle, in mottled 
gray and brown plumage, lacking the 
white head of the bird that had 
mothered the family there the sum- 
mer before. Within a minute or two 
we saw the male bird coming to the 
nest, his white head and tail flashing 
in the spring sun. 

I could only speculate as to what 
had happened, but it seemed reason- 
able to presume that Sky King had 
lost his old mate through some mis- 
hap. Perhaps she was killed on the 
wandering winter migration they had 
made together to the south, after the 
fashion of their clan. Whatever had 
occurred, he had chosen a new mate, 
a brown-headed bird far younger 
than his old consort, and brought her 
back to the castle when the nesting 
season arrived. 

I spent some interesting days with 
my old neighbor and his new wife, 
hidden from them in my tiny burlap 
tent. Then in May tragedy struck. A 
forest fire ran through the woods, 
leaving blackened desolation in its 
wake. It did not damage the nest, 
safe in the lofty branches of the 
tree, but it must have been a trying 
ordeal for the eagles. And on the 
heels of the fire a youthful camera 
enthusiast, unknown to me, spent an 
entire day under the aerie, keeping 
the eagles from their eggs from 
morning until evening. 

Sky King and his young queen 
were never seen at the nest after that 
day. They had tolerated me and 
my blind, but the young intruder and 
the fire were too much for them. 
When I went back a week later they 
had quit the neighborhood. The nest 
was deserted, and the two white eggs 


were cold and addled from long 
neglect. 

There was, I knew, no hope that 
they would return. Somewhere, prob- 
ably in the same neighborhood, an- 
other winter they might start the 
building of a new aerie and begin 
anew their interrupted domestic life. 
For that reason they were destined 
to be homeless eagles, without nest 
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versaries, and finally the townspeople 
inside, setting up a tremendous shout, 
helped their soldiers to break the at- 
tack and send the shattered Africans 
streaming back in a bloody rout. 

Already the siege had been in prog- 
ress for about six months, and it 
was perfectly evident to the hard- 
pressed Saguntines that no help was 
coming from Rome. MHannibal had 
almost unlimited man-power at his 
command, and could afford to give 
his disheartened troops a rest, for 
he was prepared to sacrifice what- 
ever numbers might be necessary to 
take the city. Again the Carthagin- 
ian hordes moved to the assault. This 
time a new and more terrible engine 
led their van: a huge, clumsy, creak- 
ing wooden tower higher than the 
walls against which it moved. Every 
story or platform in and on it bristled 
with catapults and ballistae, swarmed 
with expert artillerists. Rushed and 
pulled by. sheer brute strength up the 
rocky slopes, the monstrous thing 
crept inch by inch to the walls, swept 
them bare of defenders by such sus- 
tained and furious fire that nothing 
human could stand against it. The 
moment the wall was bare, a picked 
company of five hundred Carthagin- 
ian sappers dashed forward and be- 
gan striking at the foundations with 
pickaxes. 

A wide section fell with a tremen- 
dous crash. In stormed the attack- 
ers. The stones ran with crimson 


rivulets. But for every African who 
fell, a reserve pressed forward 
eagerly. Dragging their artillery 


with them, they poured into the city, 
captured a slight elevation to the 
east, hastily flung a makeshift wall 
about it under the protection of their 
ballistae, and thus created a small 
enemy citadel within the Saguntine 
citadel. That night the Saguntines 
erected another cross-wall, to defend 
what had not yet been captured. At 
dawn the slaughter began again. 

In this desperate situation a Sagun- 
tine named Alco, who had had all 
the fighting he could stomach, man- 
aged somehow to steal out of the 
battered fortress and find his way 
unhurt to Hannibal himself. Coldly 
the piercing-eyed commander listened 
to Alco’s tearful plea for mercy and 
armistice. But there was no mercy 
in Hannibal’s nature. The Sagun- 
tines must “make restittttion”— there 
is something exceedingly familiar in 
that demand—to the Turdetani among 
whom Hannibal’s Fifth Column had, 
sown hatred and discord; they must 
abandon intact all their gold, silver 
and treasures of whatever sort to the 
conquerors; they must march out 
unarmed and clad only in two gar- 
ments (“a single suit of clothes,” as 
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or family — wilderness wanderers, 

There is little chance I shall ev 
have them or their kind for neigh- 
bors again. I am sorry. For a part 
of two springs we saw much of eacl 
other, and if they did not like me 
least they did not resent me great 
They were excellent neighbors, § 
King and his two queens. I have hae 
none more interesting. ; 


we should say); and finally, + 
must camp in whatever place see 
good to Hannibal. ' 
Alco gave up in despair. He kn 
he would be promptly killed if — 
took any such terms to his fe Te 
townsmen. Thereupon Alorcus, 
Spaniard who seems to have be 
both a soldier in Hannibal’s native 
forces and a friend of the Sagu 
tines, undertook to stop the slaughter 
by advising the citizens to yield. In 
an impassioned address he ple 
with the leaders tot to sacrifice a 
more lives vainly, but to accept the 
terms, harsh as they were. While he 
was speaking, the townspeople and 
soldiers gradually deserted their po: 
and crowded around to listen. 
Panic flashed throughout the city. 
While the terrified citizens ran shout- ~ 
ing and wailing through the battle- 
scarred streets and lanes, one of the — 
defending towers along the wall 
crashed in a collapse that added to 
the general terror. Instantly the 
Africans poured in through the ~ 
ragged gap. No one was there to — 
fight them back. Hannibal quickly 
threw his entire army into the as- 
sault. All along the side of the 
ridge raced the attackers. Every © 
weak spot in the defense crumbled 
before their fury, and from east 
to west over the rock-strewn, corpse- 
encumbered slope they poured in a 
resistless tide that took no heed of © 
frightful casualties. After eight 
months of bitter struggle, Carthage — 
was at last triumphant. 
The doomed Saguntines knew what 
was coming. Some of them barri-— 
caded themselves in their houses with 
their women and children and set 
the houses on fire. Others faced the 
enemy and went down fighting. The — 
city was a smoking shambles. The 
stench of burned human flesh and them 
reek of blood and smoke lay in a 
pall over the helpless few who finally 
surrendered and went into ignomin-_ 
ious slavery at African hands. | Lr 
Rome could not recompense the or- 
iginal Saguntines, but she had learned 
a sharp lesson, and rebuilt and re- 
populated the city as a strong out-— 
post in 214 B.C. Cornelius Scipio 
finished the restoration, including the 
theater and the circus. For a few 
centuries peace again drowsed on this 
Mediteranean hill. 
But during the succeeding centuries © 
Sagunto was destined to be in the 
thick of more terrible wars. It was 
overrun by Goths, Vandals and Mos-_ 
lems. In the early days of the nine- 
teenth century it was captured by the 
French. And it has seen the horror 
of Spain’s civil conflicts, the latest — 
of which was the grim prelude to 
world war now raging. 
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AMERICA FICHTS BACK! 


Books tor E very American 


WAR WINGS: Fighting Planes of the YOUNG AMERICA’S AVIATION 
American and British Air Forces ANNUAL: 1941-1942 


By DAVID ¢, COOKE Edited by REGINALD M. CLEVELAND 
This book gives yiyid descri and FREDERICK P GRAHAM 


in active duty both in ica ir Service i A completely new 
the Royal Air Force 

how far it flies, how many guns it carries, what duties it 

is built to perform, why some types are preferred to 

others. Over 150 official action photographs. “Interesting 


develop- 
ar and best illus- 
market.’’"—Car] Norcross, Aviation. 


$2.00 


and instructive to young and old. . . an enormous amount 

of information is included in this volume, making it 

valuable as a reference book.”""—The Military Engineer. 
$2.75 


HE’S IN THE ARMY NOW 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. BAUMER, JR. 
J not only of the recruits’ 


A dramatic and informative book about our new army— i th i i 

In training and in action. Profusely illustrated with of- ghti pies a ms a 

, t 2 5 under fire av 
ficial Army photographs. “This book is almost a ‘must’ any Ss and responsibilities of th N G 3 se ae 
for y - . - Binet. ahh , * . 2 so e Navy’s nest”’ 
3 anyone with friends or relatives in the Service. And are realistically Portrayed. Profusely illustrated with of. 
. . . . . , . va é : F 

or all the rest of us it is highly interesting.”’—Philadel- ficial Navy Photograpk “Ough 
ees ee ‘3 f graphs. ught to be a best-seller ,’*— 
$2.50 Nick Kenny, Daily Mirror. $2.50 


A NEW YEAR'S TREASURE-BAG 
of Good Reading for Boys and Girls 


SHEEP WAGON FAMILY 


tic Magazine By MYRA REED RICHARDSON 
Excitement for girls in the sheep and cattle wars on 


HERE WE ARE: Stories from Scholas- 


Edited by ERNESTINE TAGGARD 


Introduction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
For the first time in a single volume—the work of our 
which interprets our world for modern young 


finest writers, e 
people. The authors include John Steinbeck, Dorothy 
“An GUESS AGAIN! 


Parker, Sinclair Lewis, Sally Benson, and _ others. 


(oe in’ publishing for young Led By AILEEN FISHER 
A delightful book of word puzzles for children, filled 
Illustrated by the author, $1.25 


Wyoming. Illustrated by Eloise Wilkin. 
$2.00 


the prairies of 


with surprises. 


MYSTERY AT PENMARTH 
By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 


An enthralling mystery Story. Selection of the Junior SPIN WEAVE AND WEAR 
5) 


Literary Guild. Illustrated by Susanne Suba. $2.00 
By PHYLLIS ANN CARTER 


GLORY HORN a pa in its making—from t 


By LE GRAND days to the beautif, s 
boy’s adventures during clothes today, *‘* excellent j Kirkus. 
$1.75 


A rip-snorting story of one 
the Civil War in Georgia and Virginia. Illustrated by 
$2.00 

$ 


the author. 
KAMANDA: An African Boy UP ANCHOR! 
By COMMANDER ATTILIO GATTI By DON ASPDEN 
A boy’s adventures in the African jungle. Illustrated High adventure, and treasure on a lonely Bahama is- 
with photographs. 2.00 land, in this grand yarn of the 1800's for boys. $2.00 


ROBERT M. MCBRIDE & CO. 


116 East 16th Street, 


ERTAIN tields of knowledge pay rich 
dividends to those who cultivate them — dividends paid 
in culture, beauty, or the romance of the past. Others pay 
more tangibly; the business course lacks cultural influ- 
ence, but opens direct roads to the world’s riches. How 
precious is the field of knowledge that combines both! 


The Art of Interior Decoration 


The art of developing a room’s possibilities for beauty is 
a technical one. It requires knowledge of definite principles 
and facts. Having that knowledge one may create a home 
of rare beauty, charm and comfort at moderate expense; without 
it, one can spend a fortune—and create only a museum! That 
is why the profession of interior decoration is growing so 
rapidly in importance, and why it offers so splendid an oppor- 
tunity to the, cultured person seeking a/vocation of the highest 


type. 


Why Should You Learn Interior Decoration? 


You will provide yourself with an interesting career of your 
own, or if you are already engaged in this field, you can increase 
your earning capacity. You can undoubtedly save much money, 
by avoiding the costly errors one makes through faulty purchas- 
ing judgment in furniture and decorations. 


If you are a bride or going to be one, this course will be 
the answer to your problem of what to buy for your new 
home. It will aid you to plan your furnishings and color 
schemes, so that it will have that elusive finish and charm which 
can only be procured when’ one knows how. 


The Arts and Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


is two-fold in its purpose and effect. It is designed both for 
those who simply desire the cultural value of authoritative 
knowledge of this fascinating subject, and for those who wish 
to practice interior decoration as a career. 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Arts AND Decoration Home Srupy Course IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home 
Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


TRAVEL, January, 1942. 


Photo by Garrison 


Here are the subjects covered in the thirty fascinating lessons. 
half hour of thoughtful reading two or three times a week. 

The Fixed Background. 
ing Fixtures. 
Hangings. 
Apartment. 


Choosing, Framing and Hanging Pictures. 
Historical Backgrounds. 
Style. The Neo-Classic Style. 
Queen Anne and 
England and America. 


George S. Steel, Architect 


A Victorian living room. The very wide Venetian blind is of white, with dark- 

toned severe draperies on either side. Some fine old carved pieces of Belter furni- 

ture are shown upholstered in satin and damask. The frames painted white give 
a modern note to the room. 


Only Thirty Lessons 


The entire course is covered in only thirty lessons. 
find them described below. It covers the entire subject and 
gives a thorough knowledge of all essential principles and facts. 
The information is so clearly and concisely set forth that each 
lesson is a new pleasure, not a task. A half hour of thoughtful 
reading two or three times a week will be sufficient to master 
each lesson. Students are given personal attention and instruc- 
tion throughout the course. In addition to the 30 lessons you 
receive two text books covering practical workshop knowledge, 
color chart and set of 16 color plates, a portfolio of textiles. 


WHAT SATISFIED STUDENTS SAY 


“There are some things you cannot value in terms of money 
and this course is one of them. The lessons are written so 
that they hold your interest all the way. I do appreciate 
the help derived from your comments that were sent with 
my corrected papers.” 

“T have been in the architectural and decoration field for a 
number of years, but strangely enough I am an engineer by 
profession. I know it is a far cry from one of these fields to 
the other, but this course of study has given me an insight to 
the decorators’ point of view which I could not have received 
except by long and careful observation in the field itself.” 


THE COURSE ) 


Each can be mastered by a 


Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. Lights; Light- 
Choice and Arrangement of Furniture. Textiles. 
Painted Furniture. Furnishing the 
The Renaissance Style. The Baroque Style. 
Jacobean and Restoration in England. William and Mary, 
Early Georgian Styles. The Age, of Chippendale. The Adam Period in 
gumeriqin Adaptation of British and Continental Styles. The Deco- 
a rating Profession. Problems and Their Solution. What is 
Modern? Light and Color. Use of Space. New Materials. 


Walls. Windows. 
Color and Color Schemes. 


ern Shop. Combining Modern and Period Decoration. 


Put Your Good Taste To Work... 


Clip the attached coupon now and mail it today! Without any 


course in detail. 


You will 


The Rococo. 


Designing a Modern Interior: The Modern House, The Mod- . 


eost or obligation, we will send you a booklet describing the ~ 
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